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“School and Community 
Cooperate” — Major ar- 
ticles in next month’s 
issue will be: 

We work to be at one 
with our community. 


Who are the parents? 


Community school 
criteria. 


| Field study: an experience 


in getting meaning. 


Country homes for city 
schools. 


School and home cooper- 
ate in approaching the 
problems of juvenile 
delinquency 


The men and the boys in 
school-community coop- 
eration. 


Wanted: teachers to ex- 
periment with volunteer 
guinea pigs. 
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Editorial 


Creative Teaching 


UR CONCERN here is for such 
teaching as effects creating. It is 
primarily the creativeness of pupils or 
students that is sought; but to secure 
this teachers must themselves be crea- 


tive. All teachers should seek actual 
learner creating, but the problem will 
differ according to conditions. Where 
the activity program is followed—pri- 
marily in the elementary school and in 
high school core work—actual creating 
is inherently demanded; but where a 
fixed-in-advance subject matter order 
holds, as now prevails in most second- 
ary schools and colleges, the problem 
is more difficult. 

Why seek creating? Both for per- 
sonal and for social group purposes. For 
the individual to feel himself creating 
effectively is one of the keenest and 
finest joys of life. Also both for indi- 
vidual and for group interests the crea- 
tive solution of problems is the only 
road to improvement. Each individual 
with his unending needs and problems 
has endless demands for creating. The 
man who cannot solve the problems 
life thus presents faces failure of living. 
On the other hand, the civilization we 
value is exactly the historic aggregate 
of man’s successive inventions and 
creations; without these man had re- 
mained little more than a higher brute. 
Thus out of creating has civilization 
come. And there is no end to be set; 
for the higher the civilization, the more 
problems and the greater the need for 
creating. 

Some would, wrongly, limit creating 
to additions made to the civilization, 
and accordingly would say that only 
the very gifted can create. On the con- 
trary, as already suggested, every prob- 
lem in life calls for creativeness; for 
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every conscious devising of a solution 
to a problem is of psychologic necessity 
an act of creation, and this no matter 
how lowly or exalted the problem may 
be. A housewife devising a more pleas- 
ing arrangement of furniture or a 
statesman trying to avert World War 
III—each is engaged in a creative act. 

As educators we have a peculiar in- 
terest in this matter of problem solving; 
so much depends on it, both for the 
individual and for the group. From 
the first day of school pupils should 
begin facing problems, problems proper 
to their age to be sure. They must 
learn, in a democracy, to deal creatively 
with life’s varied problems, first and 
always as individuals, later and also as 
groups. This is the best, in fact the 
only known way of cultivating the indi- 
vidual responsibility and group re- 
sourcefulness necessary for a democratic 
civilization. 

One part of such preparation is the 
building of ideals. Each individual 
must build ideals along every line of 
his own work. In the degree that one 
has a clear-cut and dynamic ideal along 
a particular line, in like degree will he 
seek, as occasion permits, to pursue that 
ideal. In this he first builds, creatively, 
the ideal: then seeks, also creatively, to 
attain his ideal. To feel one’s self at- 
taining one’s ideal is another one of 
the real pleasures of life. To carry this 
forward in keeping with the highest 
quality of creating is to carry life to its 
very highest quality. 

Practically, the main thing about cre- 
ative teaching is to do it, that is, do it 
effectively. As suggested earlier, actual 
doing divides according as the teaching 
does or does not follow the activity 
method. 
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Activity Program Encourages 
Creation 

Under the activity program, the pu- 
pils almost of necessity have both op- 
portunity and incentive to do creative 
thinking. The teacher’s part is to give 
every encouragement to responsible 
high quality pupil creating, while he 
himself avoids guiding the pupils too 
much along his own preferred ways. 
The creative work on the part of the 
learner can show itself (i) in suggesting 
appropriate and desirable projects for 
the class to undertake; (ii) in helping 
to choose wisely from among the sug- 
gested projects; (iii) in helping to 
carry forward constructive planning; 
(iv) in cooperatively solving the prob- 
lems that arise during execution; (v) in 
judging helpfully the whole process 
after its completion to draw lessons for 
later use; and (vi), perhaps most im- 
portant of all, in thinking up and fol- 
lowing new lines of inquiry and activ- 
ity that come by suggestion from this 
activity. Suggestions for new activities 
can come to any pupil at any hour of 
night or day, whatever else he may 
be doing. Pupils should be encouraged 
not only to have (create) such sugges- 
tions but to make effective note of them, 
perhaps in a classroom book kept for 
the purpose. These will all be can- 
vassed at the choosing of the next class 
activity. 

One matter which pervades practi- 
cally all activity class work is group dis- 
cussion. To make this as constructive 
(creative) as possible should be an 
especial aim of the teacher, but it will 
come forward best perhaps in items 
(ii), (iii), (iv) and (v) named above. 
Effective (creative) group discussion is 
an essential need for democracy. Many 
adults cannot argue with others with- 
out getting angry. Others talk simply 
to be heard, whether or not they are 
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helping solve the problem under dis- 
cussion. Modern civilization requires 
more thinking and closer thinking than 
ever before. Constructive class discus- 
sion at practically every level, upper 
elementary, high school, college, adult 
education,—this our democracy urgently 
demands. 

Many who teach “subjects” in high 
school or college see little or no chance 
to give their students creative work ex- 
cept by way of “originals” or individual 
“research projects” in connection with 
the fixed-in-advance course work. Cer- 
tainly no one formula can be offered 
for bringing students into cooperative 
course planning along with the instruc- 
tor, but it does appear that much more 
can be done than one commonly sees. 
A course in literature, for example, 
could begin with the students’ choice 
from contemporary offerings and go on 
to compare the literary treatment of 
this book with that of some jointly 
chosen classic. The second round of 
such work would almost certainly show 
a bite and grasp that no mere succes- 
sion of lectures could give. Similarly, 
second or third year chemistry could 
let students work on their own prob- 
lems—chosen to be sur. under wise 
guidance. This has bee: tried with 
pronounced success as Prctessor Emeri- 
tus John M. Nelson of Columbia Uni- 
versity can testify. History need not be 
taught chronologically, the New York 
Regents to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Current social problems chosen 
for student interest will easily lead back 
into the past for intelligent treatment. 
Data learned in concrete settings to an- 
swer felt problems will enter into men- 
tal and moral development as is not 
possible with lectures or assigned les- 
sons. Even mathematics, as the writer 
knows from personal experience, need 


(Continued on page 167) 
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Self-Confidence for Competence 


BERNICE MILBURN MOORE 


Only teachers who are self-confident and competent can work crea- 


tively with children and youth. “Self-confidence,” this article affirms, 


“means a trust in self, a faith in one’s ability to be able to meet 


: , er 
situations as they may arise. 


CIENTIFIC discoveries and their 

technological application have 
added to the complexity—and comfort— 
of modern living. ‘Teaching has _ be- 
come more demanding—and more satis- 
fying—because of these same two 
factors. 

As long as emotional and social fac- 
tors in learning were not taken into 
account, the teaching of subjects for 
skill performance was not intricate. 

The sciences of human_ behavior, 
with their ever-broadening knowledge 
of human motivation and action, have 
involved the technology of teaching 
even as the discoveries of physics have 
complicated machines and their opera- 
tion. 

Competence was the goal of teaching 
when knowledge of human _ behavior 
was limited. To be able to perform 
adequately was considered enough. 
The job of teaching was considered 
well done, no matter the method used, 
when a large number of words could be 
spelled correctly, when rapid addition 
of a long column of figures could be 
performed, when many words on a page 
could be read with parrot-like accuracy. 

Self-confidence, the essential individ- 
ual quality which determines the abil- 
ity to use knowledge, was not considered 
at all. At best, self-confidence was con- 
fused with conceit and considered an 


undesirable attribute. 
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Self-confidence without competence 
is of as little use as is competence with- 
out self-confidence. Self-confidence 
means a trust in self, a knowledge of 
one’s limitations and of one’s strengths, 
a faith in one’s ability to be able to 
meet situations as they may arise. 

Ability to spell words correctly is 
competence. Ability to spell and con- 
fidence in one’s ability to use the words 
correctly to communicate how one feels 
and thinks is self-confidence plus com- 
petence. Neither is fully useful without 
the other. Each may be dangerous to 
the personality without the other. 


Dictatorship and Self-Confidence 
Dictators and authoritarian leaders 
have real fear of self-confident people. 
Success of autocratic control rests in 
keeping men and women in ignorance 
of their own abilities, strengths and 
powers. <A feeling of inferiority, of 
weakness in self, and a need for depend- 
ence are essentials of dictatorship in 
whatever form or in whatever circum- 
stance. 

Educational techniques which have 
their origin in autocratic or dictator- 
controlled countries, consider self-con- 


fidence as arrogance and egotism. They | 


are dedicated to drill for skill and to 
regurgitation for recitation. 

That those who are educated under 
authoritarian controls are able to recite 
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but not to think is not surprising. To 
make use of what is learned, it has to 
become a part of the inner strength of 
the person. It needs to be a working 
part of his reservoir of self-confidence. 


Democracy, Self-Confidence and 
Competence 

Democratic living can survive only 
upon a base of self-confident and com- 
petent people educated about them- 
selves and trained in the use of skills 
which they will need to use. Self-con- 
fidence is the trademark of personality 
developed in a democratic atmosphere. 
It is a self-confidence without arrogance 
or pomposity. It is a self-confidence 
which makes every man and woman a 
potential leader in his everyday life and 
in his nation’s crises. 

Kurt Lewin and his group at the 
University of Iowa—the fathers of the 
current interest in group dynamics— 
verified these principles through scien- 
tific experiments.? 


Self-Confident Teachers 

Teachers who teach other than by 
rote need trust in themselves. The 
poorest teachers are often those who 
know much about their subject and 
little about themselves. Their factual 
training may be excellent. Their human 
relations understanding may be nil. 

Competence, so Webster’s Dictionary 


Lippitt, Ronald, “An Experimental Study 
of the Effect of Democratic and Authoritarian 
Group Atmospheres,” University of Iowa Stud- 
ies, Vol. 16, No. 3, pp. 43-96, 1940. Also, Lip- 
pitt, “Field Theory and Experiment in Social 
Psychology: Autocratic and Democratic Group 
Atmospheres,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 45, pp. 26-49; 1939. Also, Lewin, Kurt, 
Lippitt, Ronald and White, R. K., “Patterns of 
Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Created 
Social Climates,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
Vol. 10, pp. 271-301; 1939. 
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defines it, is a feeling of fitness, of abil- 
ity, of rightfully belonging. This can 
be achieved only if there is trust in self 
and understanding and insight into 
one’s own behavior. Without this ele- 
ment of self, it is impossible to expect 
understanding of the behavior of others 
let alone ability to cope with problems 
of relationship between self and others. 
Classrooms, as families, are labora- 
tories of personality interaction. Ernest 
W. Burgess, of the University of Chi- 
cago, has actually described the family 
as a set of interacting personalities. He 
might well have added the classroom 
as another example of interacting per- 
sonalities. Interplay between teacher 
and students, students and teacher, and 
students and students is constant. 
Always in human relations in the 
classroom, the teacher is a dominant 
element. The personality of the teacher 
radiating self-confidence and compe- 
tence—or exuding lack of faith in self 
and incompetence—may throw the emo- 
tional and social learning away from 
participation into rote recitation. 
Teachers, therefore, have a twofold 
need. They have the need to be self- 
confident about what they do and com- 
petent in what they are doing. At the 
same time, they have a responsibility 
to assist the children or youth working 
with them to gain both self-confidence 
and competence in, their own lives. 
Skillful use of information and 
knowledge for the solution of problems 
is the aim of all academic training. 
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Non-directive teaching, in the sense of 
aiming for absorption of learning, is 


not enough. Certain skills can be 
learned only by repetition. 
By the same token, drill is not 


enough. Real learning comes only 
when skills can be used in a variety of 
situations. And this stems from the de- 
velopment of a feeling of really know- 
ing what to do, how to do it and when 
it should be done. 

The “either-or’” attitude has no more 
place in teaching than it has in scien- 
tific research. The argument that edu- 
cation comes either from drill or from 
absorption with no drill is as silly as 
the argument as to whether heredity or 
environment is the more important in 
personality. Both are important. 

Rote learning is of little or no value 
in itself. The “free and untrammeled” 
development of personality without re- 
straint, discipline or sustained effort— 
were it possible—is nonsense. 

Discipline defined as training—not as 
punishment — develops self-discipline. 
Skill in the now famous—and some- 
times almost infamous—“three R’s”’ is 
of no value unless it can be translated 
through self-confidence of individuals 
into tools for use in a wide variety of 
situations and for the solution of all 
the innumerable problems of living. 


Level of Expectation 


Perhaps no ingredient is more im- 
portant to the development of effective 
living and efficient performance than 
the level of expectation of those with 
whom one lives or works. 

Charles Horton Cooley in his Human 
Nature and the Social Order describes 
his theory of “the looking glass self.” 
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And it may be of interest to note tha 
this theory was developed from accu 
rate and acute observation of children 

Each person, so the looking glas 
theory goes, looks into the eyes o 
others; sees in them what they expec 
of him in behavior and performance 
On what the one sees in the eyes of the 
others—or on what he thinks he sees- 
he bases the way he acts. 


What this says to teachers is that the | 


“look. in the eyes” should reveal expec 
tation of stimulating, interesting an¢ 
exciting times together in learning with 
each other and from one another. 

Levels of expectation which are dead 
ening and defeating are those which as 
sume less ability and potentiality than 
exist in individuals and in the group 
Stimulating levels of expectation come 
from the constant challenge for : 
stretch to a little higher level of par 
ticipation and performance. 

Another way of saying this same 
thing is that teachers receive in cooper: 
ation, effort and participation about 
the same quality of each of these that 
they put into what they do and in 
about the same quantity they seem t 
expect from those whom they teach. 

It has long been recognized by teach: 
ers that if they expect difficulty in be 
havior, they will usually get it. If they 
expect boredom and inattention, 
they usually manage to achieve it 
If they expect dead-level performance, 
they will be so rewarded. 

Participation is an important ele 
ment in this facet of self-confidence. 
Participation is vastly different from 
sitting in a group or reciting to a group. 
Participation means the mutual con: 
tribution of each person to the group 
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} To say the level of expectation both 
for self and for students should be kept 
ht a stimulating and exciting level is 
not the same thing as saying that the 
performance of every person in the 
group must, should or can be expected 
to be the same. 

Performance varies according to in- 
dividual hereditary factors as well as to 
itypes of environment from which each 
lindividual has come. In every group 
there are “doers” and “thinkers.” 
There are talkers and “quiet ones.” 
There are the group-minded and the 
lone wolves. There are the erratic and 
the steady. There are the healthy and 
those with limited physical capacity. 
There are the sensitive and the “thick- 
skinned.” There are the immature, the 
“too old” and the “just normals.” But 
each in his own way can perform, ac- 
complish, achieve and learn. 

Every individual has limitations. 
Every individual has possibilities for 
physical, emotional, social and intellec- 
tual growth. 

Performance, to be helpful in the 
development of self-confidence and 
competence, must be measured and 
evaluated in light of individual differ- 
ences and potentialities. 

When mediocrity is expected or ac- 
cepted by the teacher, performance has 
little to offer in growth of self-confi- 
dence. When performance is measured 
in terms of perfection which can never 
be reached even by the most gifted, its 
relation to self-confidence is negative. 
It becomes a prolonged experience in 
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chronic frustration. Teachers who de- 
mand perfection in themselves have lit- 
tle self-confidence because they continu- 
ally feel they never measure up. And 
they create in those with whom they 
work the same feeling of inadequacy. 

Praise and the “gentle lift” are both 
important in the growth of self-confi- 
dence and competence in children and 
youth. 

Praise and spoiling have long been 
confused in this culture. Perhaps this 
stems from puritanical teachings. Per- 
haps it comes as a carry-over from long 
years of living under autocratic control 
in Europe which preceded and forced 
the settlement of this nation. 

Praise for performance and effort in 
line with personal abilities and limita- 
tions is one of the easiest and most ef- 
fective ways of building self-trust. Spoil- 
ing is something else again. Spoiling 
does not allow persons to take the con- 
sequences of their own behavior. 


The Span of Frustration Tolerance 

Closely related to performance and 
praise is frustration tolerance. No per- 
son can suffer continuous defeat and 
failure and gain confidence in self or 
others. Tensions have to be relieved by 
achievement of goals or new goals must 
be set which can be reached. 

Fritz Redl and David Wineman dis- 
covered in their research with boys suf- 
fering from emotional and social priva- 
tion that the span of frustration 
tolerance in them was exceedingly low. 
Even waiting for a street signal light to 
change often leads to aggressive be- 
havior in the group.? 

* Redl, Fritz and Wineman, David, Children 


Who Hate, Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 
1951, pp. 76-78. 
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Sustained and unreleased tension 
from continuous failure and from 
lack of a feeling of satisfaction and 
accomplishment leads to maladaptive 
reaction to frustration. Frustration tol- 
erance becomes more limited. 

All of living is made up of frustra- 
tions either of short or longer duration. 
Motivation of behavior is well ex- 
plained on the basis of tension arising 
from frustration in the achievement of 
goals. 

When the span of frustration toler- 
ance is low because of no satisfaction, 
no feeling of achievement, no praise, 
no measure of success, negative reac- 
tions may be expected. Behavior may 
become aggressive. Blame may be 
placed on others for failure. With- 
drawal into daydreaming or fantasy 
offers escape from the intolerable. Re- 
gression into infantile levels of beha- 
vior and performance may take place. 
Repression may take the form of denial 
that there is unhappiness or dissatisfac- 
tion. Or the individual may indulge in 
“thinking which is almost completely 
dominated by needs and emo- 
OMe 

Whenever teachers face maladjust- 
ment as indicated by behavior in the 
classroom, it is well to check the meas- 
ure of performance being used by the 
teacher. Questions to be considered are 
whether the children or youth are feel- 
ing defeated because of lack of recog- 
nition; whether their performance is 
measured by themselves and their abil- 
ity or by teacher demands; whether 

*Krech, David and Crutchfield, Richard S., 
Theory and Problems of Social Psychology, 
New York, McGraw-Hill and Company, 1948, 


pp. 55-59. See also pp. 70-74 for a short dis- 
cussion of the tension theory of motivation. 
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personal and environmental back- 
grounds are being taken into account 
or whether the teacher’s personal and 
environmental backgrounds are being 
used as models. 

Learning to postpone satisfactions of 
immediate needs and goals for larger 
and more permanent satisfactions is a 
part of attainment of self-confidence. 
As one high school youth put it, “We 
need to be sold on the necessities of the 








preliminaries.” And “selling on the | 


preliminaries” is one way teachers have 
of helping to expand the span of frus- 
tration tolerance of their students. 

No classroom practice helps more in 
developing frustration tolerance than 


the “gentle lift” unless it is skillful and | 


abundant use of praise. Learning from 
failure is a dubious principle. Learn- 
ing by learning to solve a problem or 
by learning there exists a variety of 
ways to solve a problem is positive in 
its contribution to faith in self and to 
competence in performance. 

When a child or a youth becomes 
“bogged down” beyond his capacity to 
come through under his own power, a 
suggestion of a new approach, a shift 
in the problem itself or the setting of a 
new goal which can be reached should 
be offered by the teacher. These are 
the “gentle lifts” of the classroom out 
of high tension and prolonged frustra- 
tion into release of tension with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction. Moreover, this pre- 
cludes the “I give up” attitude which is 
defeating as an emotional habit. 

No discussion of frustration tolerance 
can end without applying it to the 
teacher’s own personality. Teachers, no 
less than students, sometimes react in a 
“maladaptive manner” when their own 
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personal needs and desires are not im- 
mediately met. 

Aggression on the part of the teacher 
sometimes takes the form of easy irrita- 
bility or of continuous negative criti- 
cism. Blame of the children’s 
“stupidity” or “poor environment,” 
“indifference” or ‘‘wildness” or “lack 
of interest” are forms of projection. 

Austerity and refusal to help in a dif- 
ferent situation are withdrawal on the 
part of the teacher. ‘Temper tantrums, 
no matter what form they may take, 
are regressive behavior. Repression is 
expressed by the teacher who denies 
anything is wrong when there is unhap- 
piness, aggression, lack of interest, or 
dull mediocrity in performance in the 
classroom atmosphere. 

And teachers, whose own frustration 
tolerance is limited, often indulge in 
emotional thinking about those with 
whom they work from the administra- 
tor through the students on out to the 
janitor. 

Frustration tolerance within a rea- 
sonable time span is both an element in 
self-confidence—the feeling, “I’ve got 
what it takes”; and in competence—the 
feeling, ‘I can do whatever it takes.” 


Security and Adequacy 


Security and adequacy are two other 
emotional factors necessary for confi- 
dence in self and in others. James S. 
Plant has offered a valid distinction 
between the two.4 

Security, Dr. Plant believes, is the 
basic feeling of belonging, of being 





‘Plant, James S., Cultural Factors in Person- 
ality, New York, the Commonwealth Funds, 
1937, pp. 100, 275-276 and The Envelope, New 
York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1950, pp. 
7-28; 167-180. 
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wanted, of being accepted for who one 
is rather than for what one does. Ade- 
quacy is the feeling which arises out of 
being accepted, praised and recognized 
for what one does. One is a matter of 
self-confidence. The other is a matter 
of competence. 


Dr. Don P. Morris, the former direc- 
tor of the Mental Hygiene Clinic of 
Dallas, Texas, and now professor of 
psychiatry at the University of Texas, 
Southwestern Medical Branch, has com- 
mented that clinics find a child who has 
been given no feeling of acceptance can 
be helped to a better adjustment than 
the child who has no idea of where he 
stands with his parents or his teachers. 

Parents establish the first feelings of 
security and adequacy in the child. 
Teachers carry on from there. In the 
classroom, the effective teacher estab- 
lishes the feeling of acceptance and be- 
longing in the group for each child and 
for each child by every other child. 

Self-confidence stems from the feel- 
ing of rightfully belonging, of being 
competent, of living up to expectations 
which have been established by work- 
ing with, living with and associating 
with others who have confidence in 
themselves and in the children and 
youth with whom they live and work. 
Self-confidence is not ego-centered. It 
is group-centered. 

Teaching is a complicated business. 
Its chief complication is the complex- 
ity of the human being. At one and the 
same time this human complexity is 
the challenge of teaching and the re- 
ward in teaching. Facts are necessary 
for competence in living. Facts plus 
feelings are necessities for happy and 
successful human interaction. 
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The Ability To Create 


Experiences in the creative arts often lead children to an improved 


adjustment to the school program. 


ARNE W. RANDALL 


This article suggests other rich 


benefits to be derived through such opportunities for imaginative 


and artistic expression. 


— child possesses some ability 
to create and has instinctive con- 
fidence in his skill. The primitive child 
had more opportunities to express him- 
self through his senses with fewer in- 
hibitions than does the child in modern 
civilized society. Formal education and 
other innumerable social and physical 
adult restrictions of modern living tend 
to destroy this inherent birthright of 
our children. It is our duty, therefore, 
as parents and teachers, to help each 
child retain and develop his natural 
urge to create, help him become sensi- 
tive to the beauty in everyday life, and 
in other ways aid him in the develop- 
ment of wholesome personality. 


New versus Old Methods 
in the Creative Arts 


Educators have concluded that broad 
creative art experiences form part of 
the total teaching and learning pro- 
gram. We should, therefore, consider 
with utmost care the need for increas- 
ing the time devoted to the arts. 

The old step-by-step method of 
“teaching art” does not coincide with 
the child’s natural creative instincts. 
Through this method the adult was 
likely to impose his feelings on the 
child. As a result, a pupil became in- 
creasingly dependent upon the teacher 
for his decisions. Since he was not per- 
mitted to express himself freely he soon 
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became unduly conscious of technical! 
limitations and too much limited by 
unnatural adherence to adult stand- 
ards. These barriers often led to frus- 
trations and a thwarted personality. 
The child who was expected to copy 
and imitate was not able to adjust 
readily to new situations. He often 
submitted too obediently to the dictates 
of others, thus further handicapping 
himself for creative thinking or demo. 
cratic behavior. 

Educators now believe that every 
child can create in some form and that 
with guidance and stimulation he can 
enjoy a variety of creative activities. 
Through creative activity he enjoys an 
experience in living. What he puts 
down on the paper may not be a record 
of the experience, but merely activity 
expressed through an art medium. 
To one first grader, for example, swirls 
of paint on paper were a boat moving 
on some waves. 


Any type of education can be en-} 


joyable when it involves learning by 
doing. It is much more effective than 
the controlled learning methods which 
we knew in the past. When children 
are not allowed to express themselves 
creatively as needed, they suffer emo 
tionally just as much as they would 
from physical cruelty. If children are 
urged to do something completely un- 
familiar to them, if they are forced to 
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_do something which they feel unable 
to accomplish, or if they are criticized 
for not being able to produce a piece 
of work which meets an expected adult 
standard, we can rest assured that be- 
havior problems will develop, such as 
lack of confidence, inferiority com- 
plexes and a complete loss of interest 
in art. 

The essentials, skill and content sub- 
jects, in education should be provided. 
However, the accepted need for the skill 
and content subjects and the obvious 
values of more art in the curriculum 
can never be harmoniously balanced 
until every person who is even remotely 
involved in education has had an op- 
portunity to participate in the total 
school planning, perhaps only after the 








Arne W. Randall is specialist in fine arts, 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 





planners experience the tremendous 
scope of all the arts as an influencing 
factor in developing desirable attitudes 
toward learning. 

Program planners should themselves 
have had broad creative experiences. 
An administrator who has never had 
the satisfaction of expressing himself 
through any one of the arts will ac- 
tually never know what a natural in- 
clusion the arts are in education. A 
patron of the school who, in his youth, 
suffered through the more traditional 
skill and content subjects usually con- 
tinues to misinterpret the happy learn- 
ing that his child enjoys when creative 
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EXCITING creations develop as children work on a paper menagerie. 
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expression is such a natural part of his 
learning experiences. Actually to many 
average mature adults of today a broad 
creative program may be just as remote 
a phase in his learning experience as a 
modern washing machine would be to a 
Bedouin in the African desert. 

The elementary school teacher or- 
dinarily is selected for his knowledge of 
the content and skill subjects and not 
for his ability in the arts. During his 
teacher training days the creative as- 
pects of teaching and learning too fre- 
quently are dealt with theoretically. 
Creative teaching should be _ expe- 
rienced by the trainee in order that he 
may fully employ this method with his 
own students. 


How Can a Creative Art Program 
Be Achieved? 


Probably the most important single 
element in the success of a classroom 
program is warm teacher-child relation- 
ship. The teacher will want the con- 
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fidence and the feeling of security of 
his children. 


An experimental period is necessary 
when a new medium or activity is in- 
troduced. When a new form of art 
such as drawing, painting, finger paint- 
ing or other art medium is to be pre. 
sented to the class, it is wise to let the 
children discover and experiment with 
the materials to be used. In other 
words, it is well to provide a free ex. 
perimental period before encouraging 
the child to produce something specific. 
In the better schools today, prepared 
outlines and patterns to be colored, 
traced or copied have virtually been 
eliminated. While it is felt that chil- 
dren should be given plenty of freedom 
and flexibility in carrying out their 
creative work, it is also true that they 
will miss a valuable part of their edu-| 
cation if they are not properly guided. 
The teacher must know when to par- 
ticipate in a child’s activity, when to 
guide him and when to leave him alone. 
It is not the role of the teacher to super- 
impose his ideas on a child, but to dis- 
cover what the child’s ideas are and} 
help him carry them out. Art is the 
one activity or means of communication 
in which every child can participate; 
even the blind child may find expres- 
sion in a piece of clay. 


A broad variety of materials is neces-} 
sary so that each child may find his 
medium of expression. A resourceful 
art teacher can use inexpensive and 
waste materials which are always avail. 
able and which often lend themmeelve | 
to interesting work in the crafts. By) 
fostering the ingenuity of children to 
the fullest, a teacher may help them 
learn to improvise and utilize the ma 
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terials at hand. These aesthetic ex- 
periences will very likely carry over 
into adult life. Homes will be made 
more attractive and comfortable. Peo- 
ple will dress themselves and their fam- 
ilies more attractively. Their recreation 
will very probably include apprecia- 
tion of music, painting and sculpture. 

Displays should include work from 
every child. Exhibiting only the “best” 
that the child or a class has produced 
is considered psychologically an un- 
sound practice. The drawing that the 
child has made is not a product to be 
interpreted in the adult concept any 
more than is a recording of a child’s 
humming when he is happy. Since art 
is an activity it should be interpreted 
as such. Children enjoy showing how 
they do it by demonstrating the use of 
their materials on back-to-school night. 

Through the art program, an ap- 
preciation of the work of artists and 
craftsmen should be developed. Visits 
to museums, art centers, parks, indus- 
tries may lead to this. Through this 
means children may develop an ap- 
preciation of nature and of man-made 
things. 

At the elementary level an integrated 
program has helped both children and 
teachers. Children express themselves 
creatively through many activities such 
as writing, music, dance, drawing or 
painting quite naturally. The fantasies 
that a child may enthusiastically de- 
scribe need not be labeled as a dramatic 
performance, but the freedom of ex- 
pression with which the teacher allows 
the child to tell his story may be equal 
to a year of formal practice in dra- 
matics. 


Formalization in an art program 
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should be avoided. It will produce the 
same sterile adult reflections in an art 
program as in an academic “Three R’s” 
program. Half an hour of pattern col- 
oring on Friday afternoon may be just 
as frustrating as no art at all. 

It is essential that the appropriate 
type of encouragement be given in pro- 
viding creative activities at a specific 
age level. Everyone dealing with chil- 
dren, both parents and teachers, must 
have a clear understanding of the var- 
ious stages of development through 
which the child will go. Jt 's unlikely 
that a six-year-old child will paint the 
same kind of picture of his mother as 
would an adult. An adult’s drawing 
might attempt, for instance, to portray 
the mother photographically with pro- 
portionate size, proper style of dress 
and coloring. Most six-year-old chil- 
dren would visualize only the head, 
arms and legs or those parts of the body 
that are important at that time to the 
child. An eight-year-old child would 
be aware of a greater number of details. 

It is important for the teacher to 
know the range of results he expects 
to obtain when he introduces class and 
individual activities. In planning it 
is advisable for the teacher to create 
favorable mental attitudes and then 
plan with the children the specific 
details, the materials and equipment 
to be used. 

As teachers begin to work with chil- 
dren rather than with subject matter, 
the children’s natural expressions will 
transcend the barriers of labeled sub- 
jects and their new attitudes will give 
both the teacher and the learner a new 
sense of security. In a creative activity, 
as in no other, a child reveals his true 
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feelings, or frustrations, or inner self. 
A good teacher will take every oppor- 
tunity to understand a child through 
his art expressions. A conscientious 
teacher will likewise help the parents 
understand what and how he is at- 
tempting to teach the children. 


Benefits Derived from the Creative 
Arts Program 

Emotional Release 

Self-expression in art is an emotional 
outlet. A child expressing himself in 
art gives release to one or more of these 
outlets, which may be intellectual, emo- 
tional, social, perceptual, physical, aes- 
thetic or creative growth. Art education 
can be as much a part of growth 
and development as can any other sub- 
ject matter area. A student who is en- 
couraged to use his own initiative in the 
thinking and designing of all his crea- 
tive activities will express his true 
thoughts and abilities even though the 
finished product may not always turn 
out as the adult would like to see it. 

By learning to express himself easily 
through any of the means of communi- 
cation, be it through dance or music, 
graphic or spatial presentation, or 
whether through oral or written means, 
the student will gain along with his past 
experiences, enough stability and self- 
confidence to be able to face with less 
difficulty the many emotional or mental 
problems which may confront him. 
Art can become an outlet and a means 
of adjustment and expression in such 
a way as to help counteract the tensions, 
fears, and confusions of our present 
day world. 
Skill 

There is a correlation between skill 
and interest. Children’s art usually has 
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a story back of it. Normally children 
are eager to tell about the many things 
that are of interest to them. These may 
be pleasant or unpleasant experiences. 
By becoming absorbed in his tasks a 
child increases his skill in the arts and 
crafts. He cannot become proficient 
in skills if he is doing something he 
does not enjoy doing. 

Opportunities For Children To Learn 
To Think 

Art can help children to learn to 
think. A group of children who have 
experienced the thrill of writing their 
own play, providing intermission music, 
composing a musical, planning the stag- 
ing, calculating the amount of ma- 
terials needed for the costuming, and 
preparing refreshments for the parents 
to whom they sent their own invita- 
tions can sense an intensely greater 
pride in their own work than do those 
children whose efforts are directed by a 
“professional.” 

Parents also point with pride to the 
broad responsibilities their child has 
had and how he has been able to think 
for himself as he actively participates 
in everything. In such work, parents 
and teachers must agree whether they 
want a production based on adult stand- 
ards or to allow their children to have 
a rich learning experience at the level 
of the best standards they themselves 
can formulate as they think through 
their problems. 


Lasting Interests 

There is a proportionate relationship 
between simple childish play and con- 
tinued interest in the activity into 
higher education and into adulthood. 
Children, for example, who have made 
their own primitive instruments out of 
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readily available materials and who 
play these instruments with a group of 
congenial friends find, in many in- 
stances, lasting interest in music. Some 
learn to play regular band and or- 
chestral instruments. Others develop 
appreciation of music that continues 
through life. Other activities de- 
veloped creatively also tend to result 
in lasting interests and benefits. 


Happy Living Experiences 

There is certain morale value in 
of “The Chambered Nautilus’ by Tues- 
day” can be challenged if it leads no 
further than merely saying words. But 
if the children discuss, study, under- 
stand and interpret their own feelings 
about a real cockleshell, they will de- 
velop broader learning interests. They 
may want to learn mariners’ songs, 
create their own sea chantey, or learn 
to write a poem and then study the 
fine points of other similar poems that 
might have been written by other chil- 
dren or great poets. Encouraging chil- 
dren to live as many of their experiences 
as possible fosters happy learning sit- 
uations. 


Improvement of Morale 

There is certain morale value in 
children’s working creatively in groups. 
Composing poetry, writing the lyrics 
of their own songs or painting their 
own stage backdrop can contribute to 
security and add to personality growth. 
In a happy learning atmosphere where 
work can be done spontaneously, chil- 
dren’s learning will be unrestrained, 
free and happy. It is not so much ob- 
taining specific results as it is the de- 
velopment of attitudes that counts. By 
improving children’s feelings towards 
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"ASK him if he paints this way because it 
is the ‘Inherent birthright of all people to 
provide for their emotional, physical, social, 
intellectual and aesthetic growth?’ " 





themselves and their school, a teacher 
develops confident individuals who are 
free to learn and work creatively. 


Therapeutic Value 


The arts help the teacher gain a bet- 
ter understanding of children. ‘The 
arts also help children in their adjust- 
ment to school situations. A child who 
is frustrated can sometimes adjust him- 
self through free or creative use of art 
materials so that he can return to the 
routine classroom situation sufficiently 
relieved to continue as the “normal” 
individual he is expected to be. 

In our hospitals the therapeutic 
value of the arts has long been recog- 
nized in varying degrees. It is to be 
expected that an alert school will also 
discover and use the therapeutic value 
of art. 
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“Teachers for Today's Schools”... 


What is effective pre-service preparation for teachers today? 


A SYMPOSIUM 
Pub- 


lished by ASCD in 1951, Teachers for Today’s Schools, by Laura 


Zirbes, has attracted wide interest among those concerned with im- 


proving pre-service education of teachers. 


This symposium article 


presents two thoughtful reactions to the booklet. 


_.. Gain Professional Competence 


HE VIEW of Mark Hopkins on 

one end of a log and the student on 
the other may be picturesque, but it 
neglects the aspect of preparation for 
teaching. For most of us this prepara- 
tion lies in an exacting training which 
interprets experiences of master teach- 
ers in terms of modern philosophy and 
practice. In Teachers for Today’s 
Schools! Dr. Zirbes presents the prob- 
lem of gaining professional competence 
in the light of the challenge which 
arises from past and present research 
and philosophical thought. 

The role of the teacher has changed, 
she says, through participation in co- 
operative professional enterprises and 
she looks for a sound philosophy to be 
developed through consideration of a 
new approach to learning. Dr. Zirbes 
does not presume to strike a new key to 
professional growth. She does offer a 
recapitulation of the constructive 
efforts which have been made to pro- 
vide competent teacher training and of 
the evidences of resistance to new edu- 


1The ASCD booklet, Teachers for Today’s 
Schools, by Laura Zirbes, may be ordered from 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, 1201 16th Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Price: $1.25 per copy.) 
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cational ideas. She also presents an 
evaluation of the bases for growth. 
A teacher may not be conscious of 
having a guiding philosophy or capable 
of defining the basic principles which 
support it, but his program of action, 
even in its most specific aspects, rests 
primarily upon his attitude of mind, 
his articles of faith. To paraphrase an 
oft-quoted remark of Chesterton, the 
most practical and important thing 
about a teacher is his view of his pro- 
fessional universe; a view which is, per- 
haps, what James refers to as “our more 
or less dumb sense of what life honestly 
and deeply means.” For the teacher, 
this view, says Dr. Zirbes, is largely ac- 
quired during his pre-service education, 
and while it may be deepened or modi- 
fied or strengthened in teaching, it will 
revert at times to the view acquired 
during his early professional develop- 
ment. If this be true, it follows that 
the education of today’s teacher is good 
only if it is anchored to a sound philo- 
sophical and practical foundation. 
The reorientation of teacher educa- 
tion and the reconstruction of the pro- 
gram for which Dr. Zirbes makes a 
vigorous plea are basic, she says, to a 
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modern concept of the role of educa- 
tion in social growth and to the con- 
tribution which the teacher can make. 
This concept calls sharply to our at- 
tention the fact that an educational 
program good in one age is not always 
adequate as a blueprint for education 
in a later day. The problems of educa- 
tion are peculiar to the age in which 
they develop not only because of the 
immediate practical needs which arise, 
but because of the conditions which at 
the time stimulate (or deter) intellec- 
tual growth. One is aware of the new 
life under the old decay only when the 
rubbish is cleared away to reveal the 
budding sprout. Susanne Langer in 
her stimulating Philosophy in a New 
Key says, “Most new discoveries are 
suddenly-seen things that were always 
there. A new idea is a light that illu- 
mines presences which simply had no 
form for us before the light fell on 
them.” 

“Suddenly-seen things” form the 
basis of the evaluative approach to 
teacher education which is the core of 
Dr. Zirbes’ statement. Upon examina- 
tion it seems axiomatic that pre-service 
teacher education must be concerned 
with such things as “Need for Basic 
Learnings,” “Need for Cultural Orien- 
tation,” or “Need for Concern with 
Values.” It seems only reasonable for 
those who are responsible for programs 
in teacher education to evaluate their 
courses in terms of the needs to which 
attention is called. 

Much of the public’s criticism of 
education stems from a supposed lack 
in teachers of an adequate understand- 
ing of basic learnings. In support of 
this criticism, documentation is often 
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Trevor K. Serviss is assistant editor-in-chief, 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Massa- 
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made from college catalogs in which 
methods courses appear to predominate 
and in which the so-called liberal arts 
aspect of learning seems to be under- 
emphasized. Even though this pre- 
dominance may be illusory rather than 
real, there is little doubt that some 
teachers are ill-prepared in the subject 
matter which they will be called upon 
to teach. But an obvious danger lies in 
a recent proposal to abandon profes- 
sional courses in favor of subject mat- 
ter training only, for such a proposal 
presumes that competence in subject 
matter inherently gives competence in 
helping children to direct their expe- 
riences toward psychologically sound 
growth. Revamping the over-all teacher 
education program in terms of modern 
needs will help overcome many of the 
difficulties which have arisen from the 
“dichotomy between the liberal and 
professional components of the pros- 
pective teachers’ curriculum.” This 
hopeful possibility, as Dr. Zirbes sets 
forth, rests upon true integration of all 
aspects of general education for 
teachers. 


Proper Use of Experience 


The soundness of approach in this 
pamphlet is further exemplified in the 
discussion of the need for new emphasis 
on the role of experience. No student 
of modern education can fail to have 
had called to his attention the experi- 
ential nature of learning, but few, per- 
haps, really sense its many ramifications 
and its relation to specific fields of 
learning. 
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The author calls attention to the re- 
lationship between all fields of learning 
and life, and to the way in which ex- 
periences may vitalize learning. It is 
apparent that in a very real sense un- 
derstanding of experience and of its 
function in learning will come from 
what Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., calls “the 
quiet immersion in the flood of expe- 
rience.” To call for a rejection of stere- 
otyped devices, such as drill without 
meaning, is not to call for abandon- 
ment of subject matter, as some have 
presumed. It is simply to strengthen 
the demand for proper use of experi- 
ence, which involves both subject mat- 
ter and means of learning. Through 
experience we strengthen rather than 
abandon the word. 


Dr. Zirbes presents a hopeful picture 
of the possibilities of improvement in 
professional pre-service education. Re- 
examination of prevalent programs and 
practice is badly needed if we are to 
prepare prospective teachers for the 
dynamic roles they must performe in to- 
day’s schools. 

“Teacher education,” says the au- 
thor, ‘‘is stirring. Some catalytic influ- 
ence may be needed to rouse it to fuller 
recognition of the urgent need for its 
own reorientation in the light of the 
changing conception of the role of the 
teacher in today’s schools.” It seems 
quite likely that Dr. Zirbes’ provocative 
statement, Teachers for Today’s 
Schools, may be in itself such a cata- 
lytic influence. 





... Understand and Apply the Values Approach 


VERY human being must respond 

to a new factor or force in his liv- 

ing situation in terms of his own orien- 
tation to life. Thus our response to the 
ideas presented by Dr. Zirbes in Teach- 
ers for Today’s Schools is out of our 
past experiences and present teaching 
situation. The first reading of this com- 
pact package of powerful and exciting 
ideas resulted in two copies of the pam- 
phlet marked with such marginal notes 
as: “We are trying this!” “A help for 
this or that course.”’ “A good idea to 
try!” ‘We are weak in this area!” and 
other comments relating to our own 
needs. Then we began to ask ourselves 
what focus our response might take that 
would communicate to others our in- 
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terpretation of the challenge presented. 

The heart of the message presented is 
the values approach to solving the 
problems of education and living. Each 
individual develops a value frame of 
reference of his own out of which he 
seeks and interprets experiences, makes 
decisions, passes judgments, solves his 
problems and relates to other individ. 
uals. An individual’s value frame of 
reference may or may not be consct- 
ously recognized by him. It evolves 
from his experiences and their resultant 
satisfactions, dissatisfactions and frus- 
trations, and it may be limited by nar- 
rowness of experience, miseducation, 
prejudice and the conflicting problems 
of our culture and society. One’s value 
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frame of reference may also be limited 
by the failure to reflect upon and criti- 
cally examine experience. 

Those concerned with teacher educa- 
tion should accept the challenge to help 
prospective teachers learn to recognize 
the values on which they make choices 
and act, to gain some understanding of 
how they have developed their values 
and to examine continuously the inter- 
relatedness of the values in the situa- 
tions in which they function. Prospec- 
tive teachers need help, too, to 
understand better the importance of 
harmonizing “individual drives and 
values with concern for group values 
and common good.” As Dr. Zirbes 
points out it is these considered value 
judgments that guide teachers to the 
self-reliant, responsible action which is 
essential to “field adjustment and 
growth in experience.” 


Acting on Value Judgments 

Young students who are inexperi- 
enced “in making value judgments the 
basis for action” are in great need of 
guidance in discovering and drawing 
on the resource areas of human growth 
and development, the social sciences, 
the physical sciences and the arts from 
which may come strength for establish- 
ing values. Those responsible for both 
general and_ professional education 
must continuously work toward devel- 
oping learnings, understandings and 
insights in these areas in terms of meet- 
ing individual and social needs. Again 
in the words of Dr. Zirbes, “. . . students 
need to be challenged to use their edu- 
cation for developing the kind of think- 
ing that takes situational needs and 
developmental and social needs and re- 
sources into account in making inte- 
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grative value judgments and in carrying 
out evaluative action.” (p. 56.) 

The suggestive illustrations for prac- 
tice included in the pamphlet, though 
few because of space limitations, pro- 
vide clarification and stimulation to 
those seeking to implement a program 
in teacher education based on an in- 
tegrative approach to learning. How- 
ever, the reader is left with the re- 
sponsibility to examine his own lead- 
ership role in education, to explore the 
situation in which he functions, and 
to find ways to extend into practice the 
concepts presented. It was this ap- 
proach that called forth the following 
organization of thinking about our own 
work with prospective teachers. As we 
read Teachers for Today’s Schools we 
found it gave us support for practices 
we are trying; it gave us encourage- 
ment to work on still unsolved prob- 
lems; it gave us stimulation for new 
practices. 

We Are Trying— 

—A sequence of courses planned co- 
operatively by staff members drawn 
from the areas of human growth and 
development, social and philosophical 
foundations, the arts and the elemen- 
tary and secondary curriculum. 

—Some large block courses taught by 
staffs drawn from  interdepartmental 
and intercollege groups. 

—Use of large blocks of time for 
courses. 

—A full semester of intern teaching 
in the public schools with students liv- 
ing in the immediate community. 
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—Carefully planned laboratory type 
experiences with children, with commu- 
nity organizations, with materials and 
resources within each course of the pro- 
fessional sequence. 

—To provide students, through these 
laboratory experiences, with opportu- 
nities for identifying problems, locat- 
ing appropriate resources, planning for 
action in their own peer groups as well 
as with children, making decisions and 
choices and evaluating experiences. 

—Seminars and conferences where ex- 
periences are shared and students are 
helped to search for the multiple and 
interrelated values inherent in the sit- 
uations which they have met. (The 
pamphlet has a meaningful list of sug- 
gestions for the projective use of situa- 
tions on p. 53-54.) 

—‘More active types of class and 
course procedure, and the cooperative 
participation of students in the pro- 
jection and evaluation of activities.” 
(p. 72-73.) 

Even though educators in the pre- 
service program give their best to help 
young teachers understand and rely on 
the values approach in their teaching 
and to strengthen them with wide and 
deep resources, beginning teachers need 
continuing guidance in their first place- 
ment. Could we use the workshop ap- 
proach in beginning to solve this 
problem? 

“There is no inevitable conflict be- 
tween scholarship and the good life,” 
challenges Dr. Zirbes. But staff as well 
as students frequently find their days 
too filled with tightly scheduled profes- 
sional activities to permit a balance of 
enriching personal, social activities. 
Can we find ways to integrate more of 
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the social activities and cultural oppor- 
tunities into the over-all guidance of 
students’ experiences? _ (Illustrations 


from practice included in Teachers for | 


Today’s Schools present some ideas for 
exploring and sampling activities and 
later maturing of preferred interests. 
p. 42-46.) Can we, as college instruc- 
tors, apply to ourselves the values we ac- 
cept for the good life for others? Can 
we integrate into our lives a balance 
of personal, social and cultural activi- 
ties and interests? 

We are faced with the problem of de- 
veloping courses in which the integra- 
tion is considered in terms of opening 
up resource areas from which young 
people may draw to better solve their 
problems and understand their world 
rather than in terms of subject matter. 
Can we find more creative ways of com- 
municating and working so that the 
faculties in both professional and gen- 
eral education may focus their contri- 
butions on developing young people 
who do situational thinking and acting? 

Can we plan and carry out some ac- 
tion research—recording and evaluating 
experiences over a long enough span of 
time to have some evidence of the re- 
sults of the new practice? (The sug- 
gestions in the pamphlet may help. 
p. 43-44, 49-52, 60-66, 74-76.) 

We would suggest that one way to 
examine the message in this pamphlet 
is to read it with a personalized, ques- 
tioning attitude that is searching for 
the relationships to our own problems, 
achievements and aspirations. Are we 
able “‘to accept with zest and zeal the 
challenge of new problems and new ad- 
justments as opportunities for growth”? 
(p. 32.) 
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“Run to the Library...” 
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HAZELLE BERKNESS 


Whether for story hour or puppet show, for quiet reading or work 


at the writer’s table, for observing the plants and fish or simply for 


seeing the books go out and in—the library serves children as a center 


for creative teaching and creative living. 


OW OFTEN we say these words in 

the course of a day! What dreams 

they hold for those who find the secrets 

of knowledge that lie within the covers 

of the books that are red, blue, orange 
and green. 

With what eagerness the boys and 
girls rush through doors that open 
wide to the magic in “story hour,” 
“puppet show,” “poet’s corner,” “‘writ- 
ing table,” “story-records corner,” “ 
dle box.” 


os, 666 


rid- 


How easy to wing these wondrous 
faces whole worlds away to jungle life, 
desert sands, Roman ruins, or send 
them rocketing to planets yet unfound 
in space ships yet unrealized. Take 
them down below the earth or climb a 
mountain peak or sail tempestuous seas 
in story, film or play and they have 
lived the lives of heroes in the space of 
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seconds and have gleaned a richness 
that becomes wholly their own. 

“Run to the library . . .” where 
there’s more stretching room... and 
long and shiny tables .. . and over in 
the corner those red leather chairs just 
made for curling round in.... 

“Run to the library . . .” see how 
the plants are doing . . . watch the 
fish .. . the tropical ones with the.sun 
shining all through themselves . . . 
watch the snails come in and out of 
their houses . . . better feed them, just 
in case... 

“Run to the library .. .” to stand 
alone at the window, away from the 
rest of the day... take big breaths... 
watch a pigeon nestle down in himself 
. see the squirrels 
high in the trees outside ... (almost 
as if you, too, were up in a tree house 
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for cozy napping. . 
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all your own) ... spin a soft dream... 
turn again to the closer day at hand. 

“Run to the library .. .” listen to 
story-records in the corner where the 
hassocks are . . . rummage in the cos- 
tume box for clothes for the puppets 

.. make a play... maybe Ginny will 
help . . . maybe the younger children 
can come to see It. 

“Run to the library...” Parents will 
be there today to take a turn at story 
hour. 
he can, to read tales of ships and planes 
and sharks.) What fun to stretch out 
on the story-rug or to take a colored 
. lie 


(Sue’s father comes, too, when 


cushion from the window seat. . 
flat to see the words go hurrying by... 
gold ... bright green . . . red-streaked 

. silver ... and some untinted... 
flat... unknown; some made for hold- 
ing close for future saying . some 
prickly, better left alone. 


The Writer’s Table 

“Run to the library ...” sit at the 
Writer’s ‘Table reach the 
Writer’s Box . . . smell the good smell 
of pencils . . . look long to choose... 
will it be a red one today? .. . or maybe 
green writes better ... can’t find that 
very special one with the big eraser... 
take blue. Now, 
this tiny 

that gold one? 


for 


blue looks nice 
the booklet to write in 
one in pink colors? .. . 
. or would purple be better? . . . ah, 
there’s a medium-sized one in yellow... 
now, WRITE .. . Whole blank page 
. nothing comes . . . but soon some 
words wiggle out to make a line . 
. three. .. . Leave space for 
. maybe there’ll be some 


then two.. 
the pictures ee 
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pictures in the Scrapbook Drawer . . . 
or maybe Jim would draw a mouse 
right on this page . . . or maybe painted 
pictures are better. When it’s finished, 
will it go on the shelf . . . that special 
shelf called “Books By Our Own 
Writers’? ... if it does, it’ll be checked 
out by anyone who wants to read it. 
(Most times, booklets go home first to 
be read to Mother and Daddy and then 
to the classroom to be passed around 
and finally back to the Writer’s Shelf.) 

“Run to the library .. .” this is the 
day Mother will be there to help browse 
through the book shelves to make ou 
Christmas list . . . or to listen t 
records together . . . decide on a birth: 
day one for Cindy. 

“Run to the library . . 
the sixth grade will be there. . 
who like to read to smaller children .. 
maybe Joe will read that football book 
that he read last week. Maybe Bol 
will be with him... Bob... . who’ 
always ready to draw pictures for : 
story . . . or maybe Margie will come 
to write another poem that leaps wit! 


” 


some 0! 
. those 


dancing feet. 


The Books Go Out and In 


9? 


“Run to the library take : 
half-hour at the desk . . . check to set 
that everyone has his name and room 
number on the card . . . watch all thé 
books go out and in... decide whic 
to read next. Help to put the book 
back in their places . . . the thick oné 
and the thin ones... the tall and thé 
. . fit them nicely together . . 
there two blue! 


short . 
here are two reds... 

. stand them up nice and tall .. 
pat them into place . . . wonder hov 


they look at night when the sun is gont 
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and only shadows are here. Take a 
last look at the yellow one before leav- 
ing ... remember the name .. . check 
it out next time ... GOOD pictures. 
“Run to the library .. .” linger at the 
desk to plan a new announcement 
about the Shadow Play that the third 
grade is giving . . . examine the sched- 
ule... fill in the events for the coming 
week .. . post it back for all to read. 
Consult with the librarian: “When can 
Ed’s Grandma come? She’s home from 


“Dear Alice: Have you read The Cat 
and His Friend, the Whale by Towers? 
I did, and thought it was very ex- 
citing!” 

—Mary 
Book Riddle 
“Who found and then lost a 


Put a on the bulletin 
board: 
buried treasure?” 

“Run to the library...” hurry fast 
. see the posters ... the exhibits... 


feel the new books . . . love again the 


Greece with lots of exciting things!” old... linger long... and reach anew 

“Run to the library...” put a note for a world that lies so close about. 

in the Letter Box for Alice: “Run to the library...” run... run. 
saemciiiadaaiitat 


Science Teaching and Creativity 


ROBERT K. WICKWARE 


What are some of the issues involved in bringing about creative 


teaching in science? 


issues. 


This article attempts to identify several of these 


It also stresses the importance of the teacher’s developing 


a climate in which creative activities, thinking and practice will 


flourish. 


6647 OU KNOW, I've got an idea; do 

you suppose I could .. .?” “Could 
I get a few things from the science store- 
room 2” or “Could I work over 
at the science corner for a little 
while . . .2” or “Could you tell me 
find 


things to kill insects . 


information on 
2” or “Could I 


get a committee started and meet the 


where to some 


next period? I’ve already talked to Pep 
and Jim and they say they’ll help...” 
Creativity in Science 
Perhaps the idea is only one of ex- 
plaining why the fountain pen we were 
looking at yesterday didn’t need to be 


refilled, or perhaps it is the idea that 
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Bert had about how to wipe out Japa- 
nese beetles in the community, or per- 
haps Bob is “just thinking.” Perhaps 
the significant thing is not that John 
had a specific idea, but simply that he 
wanted, in his own words “to watch 
this bubbling a little longer, for it 
seems to me that something different 
is happening, and then maybe I can 
show you something pretty interest- 
ing.” Or it may be that having a 
Canadian nickel in the bottle of things 
to be sorted by a magnetic derrick 
scmeone made will be the beginning 
of a whole new set of ideas about 
magnetic materials. 

What is the significance of ideas and 
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their follow-up in our science teaching? 
What do we, or can we, do about them? 
What are some of the problems which 
hinder our using children’s ideas as 
freely as we should? What are some of 
the conditions we need to recognize as 
hose which on the one hand facilitate 
and on the other hand hinder creative 
activity? What is the significance of 
ideas in the growth of science as a 
vital factor in our everyday living? 

Science has been dealing in ideas for 
centuries. Men and women, young and 
old, have been pursuing ideas, search- 
ing for materials to use in new ways, 
harboring ideas which went against 
cultural traditions, and developing 
ideas and puttering around with 
hunches which seemed so useless at the 
time as to make the person seem a 
wastrel. Hence science teaching which 
does not utilize and develop creative 
thinking on the part of children, young 
people and adults is as barren as living 
things without means of reproduction. 
Although the term creative science 
teaching will be used in the following 
paragraphs, it is in reality both re- 
dundant and specious. Science is so 
completely dependent upon creativity 
that most scientists and historians of 
science would not recognize or place 
anyone in the category of scientist un- 
less his creativity were evident and 
notable in the achievements with which 
he or she is credited. 

Creativity is an active process, not a 
passive one. It implies motion, and 
further than that, continuing motion. 
At its best the dynamic quality of cre- 
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ative activity leads to further activity 
rather than to stability. A chemist 
might cite it as more related to a chem- 
ical reaction than to a physical com- 
bination, in that the end product is 
something new and unique and not 
just a separable mixture of the original 
components. In a modern simile one 
might liken the whole process of cre- 
ativity to the well-known chain reac- 
tion. One might add parenthetically 
that such a process uncontrolled or 
berserk, may easily get the individual 
out of balance and maladjusted in his 
environment. But controlled and un- 
derstood it should enable the individ- 
ual to react with his environment on a 
continuously more satisfying and pro- 
ductive plane of living. What then is 
the role of the school, and specifically 
that of the science teacher, in this 
process? Let us consider some of the 
problems which face teachers in help- 
ing children develop and use their 
creative ability in science. 


The Climate for Creativity 

Most individuals, especially children 
and young people, by the very nature 
of the experience of reacting with their 
environment have at least a modicum 
of creative ability. Hence the first es- 
sential in a creative science program 


seems to be a climate in which there is| 


a sensitivity to ideas and a permissive: 
ness enabling children and young peo- 
ple to develop their ideas in a creative 
way, to experiment with real materials 
and increasingly to identify their own | 
purposes and satisfactions. 

It is even necessary that this climate} 
be one in which experimentation and | 
creativity are more acceptable behavior 
than routine conformity. Such a cli 
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Courtesy Warren W. McSpadden, New York 
CHILDREN have developed and tested many 
ideas with this simply constructed balance. 


mate would involve many aspects, some 
of which are peculiarly important in 
the science program. One of these 
which frequently seems neglected in 
thinking of science is the freedom to 
make mistakes and the freedom to ac- 


, cept and profit from failures. We have 


so long, and correctly, assumed that 
success experiences are essential in the 
development of children that we have 
almost excluded experiences in failure 
in situations which do not involve so- 
cial condemnation. Such experiences 
may contribute to the successful ad- 
justment of the individual in real life 
situations. Mistakes and failures are 
such a commonly observed phenome- 
non of genuine experimenting that 
realistic science experiences can in this 
way probably make a unique contribu- 
tion to children and young people’s 
development. 

Part of this understanding of failure 
and mistakes can and often does come 
from realistic studies of any of the great 
scientists. A more lasting contribution 
to the individual will no doubt arise 
through his own failures and mistakes 
in experimenting and im carrying out 
other creative activigies in science. Any 
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genuine experiment planned and car- 
ried out by the student himself on 
something of importance to him in- 
volves almost inevitably some element 
or risk of failure. Watching a student 
try to develop an efficient and inex- 
pensive wet cell or storage cell is often 
a lesson in frustration and its resolu- 
tion. If it is not the concentrations of 
the solutions, it is the original cleanli- 
ness of the plates or the looseness of 
one or more connections which is effec- 
tive in “gumming up the works.” A 
clearly printed instruction sheet from 
any of the standard laboratory manuals 
eliminates almost all of this frustration 
and possible confusion (when direc- 
tions are followed). However, the 
end result in terms of the individ- 
ual’s growth in genuine understanding 
and creative ability is open to serious 
question. 

Problems in real life have not been 
carefully deleted of elements of risk or 
confusion; therefore the more closely 
the problem or experiment is related 
to real life situations the greater is the 
risk of frustration. Traditionally sci- 
ence teaching has been concerned with 
handing down an organized body of 
knowledge. The firsthand experiences 
(almost exclusively within the school 
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. Courtesy Warren Ww. McSpadden, New York 
A SIMPLE idea in conduction prompted this 


piece of equipment. The burner is an old 
ink bottle with a piece of tin can shaped 
around a pencil soldered to the top for the 
wick holder. 
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Courtesy Warren W. McSpadden, New York 


COTTON batting layers with tempera powder 
sprinkled between the layers can help in 
developing the idea of rock folds, mountain 
building, coal veins and many other concepts 
of the layers of the earth. 


laboratory) of students have been con- 
cerned with the repetition of a set of 
traditional experiments or with a veri- 
fication of statements or theories pre- 
sented either in a standard text or by a 
standard instructor. ‘Textbooks and 
laboratory are set up to eliminate ex- 
traneous and confusing data and con- 
ditions when a certain topic is treated. 
This is an artificial environment almost 
completely divorced from the real en- 
which the data of 
If a transfer 


vironment from 
science actually springs. 
to solving problems in real life is de- 
sirable then teachers will do well to 
consider thoughtfully whether this risk 
of failure or error is not a worthy part 
of the creative process. 

A climate for creative activity in the 
field of science, as in the field of aesthet- 
ics, often involves simple or sometimes 
complex conflicts with cultural pat- 
terns, group mores or routine classroom 
methods. Children, young people and 
adults must then be helped to under- 
stand these conflicts and, perhaps even 
more basic, to respect the individual 
and his right to develop his own ideas. 
For example, one little girl who has 
been watching Eddie put two flashlight 
bulbs in the circuit, promptly comes up 
to the teacher and says, “Eddie is doing 
it differently than you did. Please make 
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him stop!” This child needs to be 
helped to see that Eddie is simply try- 
ing out an idea he has and that by so 
doing he may discover something very 
interesting and important to all of the 
group. Or the science class that draws 
up plans to plant shrubs and perennials 
on the school ground as part of a study 
of plants and their relation to their 
environment (ecology) may be met 
with the reaction that the school 
grounds were landscaped by the archi- 
tect and he knows what is best. (In 
this particular case the landscaping 
amounted to a smattering of trees and 
shrubs, many of which are now de. 
funct.) What is the role of the expert 
in knowing all of the answers? How in 
our culture can we use the expert in 
developing rather than inhibiting the 
creative process? How can teachers help 
children and young people learn to ex: 
periment and be creative under such a 
role for the expert? 

Another conflict of creative activity 
with a cultural pattern involves the 
emphasis in our culture upon conform: 
Both situation and_ the 


ity. Eddie’s 


situation involving ecology represent in 


some aspects a conflict with the need to 
conform to the established way of do 
ing something. Commager in “The 
American Mind” comments sharply on 
this need to conform as one of our cul: 
tural patterns. Many desirable improve- 
ments in communities, specificall\ 
housing, sewage developments and 
many others, lend themselves to a cre- 
ative study in science. If we, as teachers, 
can help to minimize this anxiety ove! 
the hazard of breaking into the estab: 
lished patterns, much greater success 


can be achieved. Perhaps this empha 
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sizes as Clearly as anything could the 
need for teachers to understand the 
social milieu. Effective social interac- 
tion will always be an important part 
of the success of any enterprise in sci- 
ence whether it be a simple series of 
experiments for an eight-year-old or 
solving a problem on the secondary 
level such as eradicating flies in the 
community. 


Many of us as teachers need help 
from scientists or 
those competent in social psychology. 
We need to examine our own hesitancy 
to allow certain creative projects or 
activities to be carried through to their 
logical conclusion as action in a spe- 


competent social 


cific school or community situation. If 
such an analysis of the social problems 
involved can be made, then the chil- 
dren and young people can be helped 
to make a more effective application of 
their science data and conclusions to 
actual, real-life situations. This action 
phase of the science program is surely 
one that has long been neglected. The 
resolution of this problem will make 
one of the most positive contributions 
possible in enabling people to sense the 
ways in which science can actually raise 
the level of living in their region and 
community. 


Purposes and Satisfactions 
in Creative Activity 

In science the purposes of creative 
activity may run the gamut from just 
plain fun and physical excitement to 
actual resolution of some problem such 
as serious erosion on the playground or 
testing the contents and efficacy of cer- 
tain products used from day to day by 
members of the group. But surely as 
children and young people learn to 
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identify their purposes and derive joy 
and satisfaction in this knowledge, cre- 
ative activity will contribute more to 
their development as self-assured and 
individuals. At 
first the purposes may be only very 
vaguely identified. They may not nec- 
essarily be identified by the individual 
himself; the teacher may have to play 


socially responsible 


a significant role in helping individuals. 
As individuals develop this sensitivity 
so will the group increasingly identify 
their group purposes. 

In one instance, a discussion by a 
group of children on ways of solving 
the problems created by the poison ivy 
on the playground led to a number of 
creative attacks on the problem, as well 
as developing a sense of group purpose 
and sensitivity to the role of a group 
in such an enterprise. Helping these 
children identify and become articulate 
about their purposes was an important 
factor in helping the group carry out 
the creative 


work themselves on a 





Courtesy Warren W. McSpadden, New York 


OLD cookie tins on adjustable standards 
such as these can help children experiment 
with causes, effects and possible controls of 
erosion, 
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plane, rather than to have asked the 
janitor or someone else to do it. Fur- 
thermore, helping children see their 
purposes change as they do a creative 
piece of work enables them to keep a 
continuing sense of perspective and 
perhaps in the end to realize greater 
achievement than they originally anti- 
cipated. 

Don was making a simple electro- 
magnet out of a spike and some bell 
wire. But he cut too much wire. So he 
“figured” he could put it on a stick and 
have a little fancier one. Then some- 
one suggested that he could make a 
derrick with an electromagnet on the 
end. Again with much “figuring” as 
to how he could use such a machine, 
a derrick emerged, first as a plan, then 
as a reality. At each stage however he 
had taken time to re-align his purposes 
with his needs and his original interest 
considered. He finally said, “Gosh, I 
really have something now. I sure 
never knew I’d make that good a one 
when I started.” His joy and satisfac- 
tion were shared by each one who had 
shared his changing developing plans. 

In the modern world, 
children know it, the bizarre and the 
fantastic play an ever-growing role in 
the purposes of experimenting and 
making things in school and at home. 
How to maximize their positive aspects 
and minimize the negative requires 
skillful guidance. Perhaps more exten- 


as modern 


sive reading in the “space comics” by 
teachers would enable them to under- 
stand realistically the point of view 
they hear constantly from young space 
enthusiasts. Perhaps teachers too will 
be signing up for reservations on the 
first trip to the moon. 
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Materials for Creative Experiences 
One of the fortunate aspects of work- 
ing in science is that it deals with the 
materials and forces of the environ- 
ment. Hence the materials of science 
are the materials to be found all around 
us. Theoretically at least there should 
then be no problem in having mate- 
rials readily available for science teach- 
ing; but too many classrooms are 
without materials for firsthand expe- 
riences in science. Perhaps one of the 
factors in the lack of real materials in 
the classroom lies in the fact that mod- 
ern books have somehow become a 
substitute for the basic materials of 
the environment. Actually books are 
the end products of creative experi- 
ences. Children, young people and 
adults need however to interact con- 
tinuously with materials in order to 
give meaning to books. Weightless 
levers as used in problems in science 
texts are so common that a student in 
an actual situation, considering a long 
pole heavy enough in its own right to 
raise an object, faces the dilemma of 
almost having to believe it can’t be so. 
Another factor lies in the lack of 
simple equipment for carrying on ex: 
periments and organizing experiences 
with everyday materials. While it is 
assumed that some equipment is 
necessary in using materials, much 
equipment lends itself to simple con- 
struction and improvisation, both basic 
parts of creative activity in science. 
The construction of simple equipment 
such as that pictured in the accompany: 
ing photos is not only a creative activ: 
ity in its own right, but is even more 
significant as a continuing part of the 
room equipment. Children will always 
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want to know if “you are still using 
that balance Joe and I made three 
years ago.” <A few years of such crea- 
tive activity can make definite inroads 
on the equipment needs of any class- 
room. Budgets for science teaching 
equipment and material needs are es- 
sential, but perhaps spending allotted 
funds for microscopes, chemicals and 
other items which cannot be con- 
structed will enable a classroom to be 
more adequately stocked over a period 
of some years. Much material for con- 
structing equipment is readily available 
through collecting trips, even to the 
scrap yards and dump heaps as legiti- 
mate sources of materials. In elemen- 
tary classrooms the development of a 
science corner with a small work space, 
shelves and boxes or kits to hold the 
materials collected on various topics 
will help to minimize the confusion of 
materials scattered about and soon lost 
to effective use. 

The solution of the problem of 
equipment and materials is surely basic 
to the effectiveness of our work in sci- 
ence teaching. There are many ap- 
proaches to solving it. The lack of 
materials and equipment can in some 
instances lead to the use of otherwise 
ignored areas of resources outside the 
classroom. One teacher, in an actual 
instance, helped children preserve food 
in the classroom and in the lunchroom 
kitchen in order to be able to send to 
Europe and other war devastated areas 
the tin cans of food contributed by 
parents for the lunch program. She 
and her children realized that their 
gardens were full of food which could 
be used in the lunch program for many 
weeks. They also knew that only tinned 
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Courtesy Warren W. McSpadden, New York 
ONE boy thought these models would help 


others to understand the importance of 
streamlining. Both boats are the same weight 
with identical paddles. 


food could go to Europe. Hence a cre- 
ative attack on the problem yielded 
not only good lunches for weeks to 
come, food for hungry people, but also 
gave the children realistic experiences 
with air pressure, sterilization, vita- 
mins, food values and perhaps above 
all the fact that data of science is use- 
ful and pertinent to our everyday liv- 
ing and to the building of a healthier, 
happier world. Equipment in this in- 
stance was at a minimum, but science 
understandings and values flourished 
as seldom before. 


Getting Out of the Routine of 
Uncreative Teaching 

What happens to produce a creative 
situation in the classroom or in the 
laboratory? Why do opportunities for 
creative experience always seem to oc- 
cur with certain teachers or in certain 
localities? One can almost hear readers 
saying that examples like those quoted 
never develop in my school or commu- 
nity. It is not unreasonable to assert 
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that certain things do help to develop 
creative approaches to learning. First 
among these will always be genuine 
planning with the children and young 
people of the group. Teachers who 
have enough personal and educational 
security to be willing to plan honestly 
with children will find themselves with 
more creative possibilities than can be 
carried out adequately. In many actual 
instances it has developed that teacher 
pre-planning, when reacted upon by 
students, takes such a different turn 
that the original plans are unrecogniz- 
able. Yet in each instance where gen- 
uine interactive planning took place 
the end results of such planning by the 
group were not only creative but amaz- 
ingly mature in the attack on the topic 
or problem. 

A study of the human body at the 
college level was deemed important by 
students and instructor. A preliminary 
plan submitted by the instructor to a 
planning council, made up of the in- 
structor and representatives from each 
of three class sections, was discussed and 
frankly criticized. The instructor’s ap- 
proach seemed illogical to the students 
(though completely logical to the in- 
structor) and they felt that the subject 
matter experiences involved were not 
the ones to enable them to get at their 
real problems and questions. The final 
plan of the planning council when pre- 
sented to the three sections met with 
almost instantaneous approval. How- 
ever certain problems in carrying it out 
were immediately evident. The chap- 
ters in the text did not necessarily fol- 
low the outline; library references were 
made available and used. The instruc- 
tors did not feel competent to deal with 
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all the problems listed; state health 
department lecturers were called in. 
Many other such problems needed to be 
solved. The final study of the human 
body was organized chronologically, 
from conception through senescence. 
This represented a major departure 
from the traditional “systems of the 
body” approach. Final evaluation in- 
dicated much more successful learning 
than in previous studies of the human 
body under the systematic approach. 

Second in importance in developing 
a more creative approach to learning 
would surely be individual study of 
each of the children in a group. Sens- 
ing individual needs and development 
through such study has seemingly been 
most effective in helping teachers re- 
direct their efforts into more creative 
channels. 


Situational testing, wherever a test- 
ing program can be used effectively, is 
a powerful factor in helping both stu- 
dents and instructors evaluate the use- 
fulness and value of the data they know. 
Such simple test items as “Why hill up 
corn and not hoe it close to the stalk?” 
helped one class sense that they were 
not learning much they could use in 
everyday experience. Situational test- 
ing as used here is simply the use of 
practical real life situations as the basis 
of testing problems. Comments of “un- 
fair, it isn’t in the book,” usually greet 
first attempts, but continuing attempts 
become both a challenge to the in- 
structor and to the student to study in 
such a way as to make data useful. 

Questionnaires or opinionnaires to 
lay people, prepared, distributed and 
tabulated by members of the group 
have also been effective. Such an opin- 
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ionnaire entitled, “Content of experi- 
ences in science which would have been 
helpful to you in solving your present 
problems of living and _ working,” 
proved beneficial in giving a student 
group a totally new perspective on the 
content of the science program. 

Many other ways of re-orienting both 
teachers and students are possible. 
Space limitations preclude specific de- 
tailed examples. The problem of 
reorienting programs or simply develop- 
ing more creative individual experi- 
ences is still basically one of responding 
thoughtfully to individuals, their de- 
sires, their needs and their problems. A 
most profound respect for the individ- 
ual on the part of the teacher is im- 
plied in furthering any creative activity 
of groups or individuals. Perhaps devel- 
oping genuine respect for the individ- 
ual, however one does it, is the most 
basic preparation for teaching in a cre- 
ative manner . 


This discussion has not been _ in- 


tended to provide simple answers as to 
how to bring about creativity in science 
teaching. ‘The matter is not a simple 
one! It seems rather more important to 
identify some of the issues involved, 
perhaps begin to clarify some of their 
implications in science teaching and 
then to rely upon the creative ability of 
the reader to develop a climate and an 
environment in which creativity can be- 
come a part of the activities, thinking 
and practice of a specific group in a 
specific school in a specific community. 
What works for one may not work for 
another. 

However, it is hoped that the pre- 
ceding discussion may be of some help 
to teachers in their eternal quest for 
the best way to help their group in 
growing up to be well adjusted, cre- 
ative and effective citizens. The world 
is sorely in need of these citizens who 
can make a creative contribution to- 
ward a better and a peaceful world in 
the years ahead. 


oe 


Creative Teaching 
not follow the customary order—with 
the resulting knowledge and interest 
far exceeding what is commonly got. 


The chief factors now preventing 
creative teaching are, first, the depart- 
mental subject-matter teaching still 
common in our secondary schools and 
colleges. 


The second main hindrance is the im- 
plicit teaching of the ordinary gradu- 
ate school that research is the one sole 
and proper aim for higher education. 
This attitude gets instilled into college 
teachers and they in turn then do what 
they can to instil it into prospective 
secondary school teachers. Fortunately, 
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(Continued from page 139.) 


our secondary school teachers particu- 
larly in the social sciences and in Eng- 
lish are overcoming this bias. It does, 
however appear that we must extend 
the activity program core work through- 
out the six years of junior and senior 
high school. This gives creative group 
work its great chance, while it relieves 
the departments of those who are not 
interested in as specialized work as the 
departments would like to offer. It ap- 
pears, all things considered, that the 
secondary school core is the next great 
advance if creative teaching is_ to 
prevail. — William Heard Kilpatrick, 
professor emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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The Physical Plant 


Influences Creativeness 


ROBERT H. DIETZ 


School buildings, skilfully designed, can help meet the urgent needs 


of children and youth. They can also exert a continuing and whole- 


some influence upon creative living and learning. 


ODAY in these United States we 
are confronted with one of the larg- 
est school building programs in all our 
history of school construction. Schools, 
ranging in size from the single class- 
room to that of 40 or 50 teaching sta- 
tions in our secondary schools, are 
springing up in great numbers across 
the country. Within these structures for 
many years to come, the youth of this 
nation will be subjected to various 
stimuli, influencing and molding them 
as the citizens of the future. The indi- 
vidual teaching enclosures, the general 
effect of the school plant—its relation to 
the community, its visual satisfaction 
or disssatisfaction, its organization, its 
fulfillment of teaching staff demands, 
and the way the child reacts to its psy- 
chological and physiological aspects—all 
these as a whole are of major impor- 
tance to the education of our children. 
However, before one can discuss what 
should be demanded of a school struc- 
ture, he probably should ask himself 
why this plant is conceived and erected. 
My answer to this is best exemplified by 
the ““Ten Imperative Needs of Youth,” 
adopted by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals: 
1. All youth need to develop sal- 
able skills and those understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker 
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an intelligent and productive partici- 
pant in economic life. 

2. All youth need to develop and 
maintain good health and physical 
fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand 
the rights and duties of the citizen of 
a democratic society. 

4. All youth need to understand 
the significance of the family for the 
individual and society and the con- 
ditions conducive to sucessful family 
life. 

5. All youth need to know hoy 
purchase and use goods and servic¢ 
intelligently. 

6. All youth need to understand 
the methods of science. 

7. All youth need opportunities to 
develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music and 
nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use 
their leisure time well. 

9. All youth need to develop re: 
spect for other persons. 

10. All youth need to grow in thei! 
ability to think rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read 
and listen with understanding.! 

1 National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. Planning for All American Youtl 
Washington, D. C.: The Association, a de: 


partment of the National Education Associa: 
tion, 1951. p. 9. 
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The above statement does not tell us 
how these needs are to be met, but it 
does outline the responsibility that our 
youth have placed upon us in helping 
them to be good citizens of tomorrow. 


Buildings To Meet Needs 


To meet these needs, our educators 
have been constantly improving teach- 
ing philosophies and methods. But, in 
order to convey these, some shelter in 
the form of a building is necessary. 
And since this is a contemporary re- 
quirement, our constantly changing 
teaching methods and practices demand 
that the school building of today should 
meet these requirements for now and 
for the future. 


Flexibility 
Research and interest on the part of 
the educator, the architect and com- 


tunity groups have resulted in im- 
“vements today, which only a few 


‘years ago were beyond our comprehen- 


sion. We need only to look back as far 
as 1934 to find an innovation in elemen- 
tary school design that virtually shocked 
educators as well as most of the archi- 
tects of the time. I am referring to the 
Corona Avenue School at Bell, Calli- 
fornia, designed by the architect, Rich- 
ard J. Neutra. Although this theory 
was not new and minor attempts had 
been made toward its acceptance, its 
culmination in a structure proved to 
be stimulating. Other examples might 
be cited, but the publicity and accep- 
tance relating to this school created an 
interest that challenged others to meet 
the demands of a growing and acceler- 
ated society. One of its greatest 
attributes was that of flexibility which 
allowed freedom in teaching methods 
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and a latitude for change. While it 
does not possess all that might be de- 
sired in the school of today, still, due 
to this flexibility, after nearly twenty 
years, it remains a contemporary struc- 
ture. Flexibiiity to meet today’s 
requirements and suitability for tomor- 
row’s needs should be our goal in 
school design. This basic requirement 
for creative teaching, however, is cer- 
tainly not the only one. 


Selection of Site 

The conception of the school plant in 
its entirety is one that encompasses 
every aspect of architecture. The archi- 
tecture of the school plant is not only 
that of the classroom or that of the ex- 
terior of the building, however eco- 
nomical the structure may prove to be, 
whether it has a low fire insurance 
rating, so many foot candles of light at 
seeing level, but one which also pos- 
sesses all of the above with due consid- 
eration for many other important facets, 
starting with the site and its relation to 
the community. 

I hope we all agree that not all of 
the child’s education takes place in the 
classroom. The community, whether it 
be the city block, the neighborhood or 
the city helps complement the class- 
room. The child’s reaction to his com- 
munity, its development, its growth 
and pattern has a direct influence on 
his future ability to evaluate. The lo- 
cation of the school in relation to his 
home, the route he must travel to and 
from the school, the traffic he encoun- 
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"BLA—Bla—Bla—and in conclusion to my 
lecture on Creative Teaching, please read 
Chapters 15 and 16 and turn in a written 
report." 


ters, the stores he passes and the pleas- 
ant or unpleasant characteristics of all 
these form an important part of his 
education. Therefore, the school and 
its location become primary considera- 
tions. The selection of the site, how 
much land is procured and its building 
adaptability may prove of great impor- 
tance in the future development of the 
school plant. Accessibility to the site 
in relation to traffic can play an impor- 
tant part in the education of the child, 
regardless of his age or disposition. 
Certainly we must be realistic and meet 
the challenge of today’s city. We must 
not disregard the school plant in the 
development of the community by not 
making provision on a long-term basis, 
since this can project our schools into 
the midst of chaos and difficulties. Poor 
planning at the initial stage makes the 
problem in the classroom and our so- 
difficult when a_ good 


ciety more 
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beginning could greatly alleviate the 
situation. 


Relation to the Child 

The school, as a piece of architec- 
ture, is a three dimensional-time-space 
enclosure and possesses characteristics 
that help form a pattern of sensitory 
values for the child. It forms a part 
of his educational process and, accord- 
ingly, the schools he attends ought to 
be a series of pleasant, transitional 
steppingstones to maturity. 

Scale in relation to the child is an 
element of architecture that until re- 
cently was not a factor in the design 
of most of our establishments of learn- 
ing. ‘ihe impact of scale plays a for- 
midable part in a child’s basic educa- 
tion. The transition from home to 
school should be a gradual and inform- 
ative one, constantly changing with 
growth. Also, good proportion cannot 
be intelligently acquired without due 
consideration for scale; nor can these 
two elements be successfully incorpo- 
rated into the architecture without 
consideration for all of the other re- 
quirements placed upon the school 
plant. What 


teaching could we have and what more 


better laboratory — for 
stimulating environment could we want 
than to have a school that incorporates 
the best as an example? We should 
thereby directly influence the child, 
whether in the elementary grades or at 
the secondary level, with the very thing 
we wish to teach. Textbooks, artificial 
examples and photo-visual impressions 
cannot replace a living environment. 

If we can accept the physical plant as 
a three dimensional-time-space labora- 
tory, then the integration of the 
interior and the exterior as a whole can- 
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not be refuted. The classroom and its 
relation to the play yard, its relation to 
the general surroundings and its rela- 
tion to the plant organization begin 
to command serious consideration. ‘To 
expect that every school must have an 
arboretum outside its glass line is to 
approach the ridiculous, but to have 
only concrete enciosed with a wire fence 
is bordering on insanity, for such are the 
enclosures employed for mental institu- 
tions. It is questionable whether we 
as adults would care to attend such an 
environment, but we have thought little 
in the past about subjecting forma- 
tive, adolescent minds to this sterile 
arrangement of material. Moreover, we 
have expected our educators to mold 
appreciative citizens out of our youth 
under these environmental conditions. 
With continued forethought and con- 
sideration and less emphasis on main- 
tenance, economy and monumentality, 
the school of today can become a flex- 
ible, living laboratory, conducive to 
any educational philosophy or meth- 
ods which may develop in the future. 


To design for the present, with the 
future in mind, ought to be the basic 
objective when contemplating the erec- 
tion of a new school. Our changing 
society with its constantly increasing 
acceleration does not seem to permit us 
to have enough time to make a thor- 
ough and comprehensive analysis of 
the many problems before us. Our 
schools are not without exception. New 
materials, new concepts and new ideas 
dictate that we should not remain 
Static, and, for that matter, do not let 
us remain static. Therefore, since we 
are ensnarled in this physio-psycho- 
logical web, should we not make this 
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one of the basic points of departure 
when contemplating a new school? 
Should we not provide our youth and 
their teachers an opportunity to ad- 
just themselves to meet the changing 
pattern of society? This I firmly be- 
lieve can and should be accomplished 
through providing the necessary facili- 
ties in the school. 


Provision for Change 

Provision for change is slowly being 
incorporated in many of our schools 
today through close cooperation of the 
educator and the architect. It is ac- 
cepted that these two have a commu- 
nity educational obligation to perform 
in many localities and we are begin- 
ning to see the results of such combined 
action. The question is—how far should 
this time-space flexibility be carried? 
That naturally depends upon the com- 
munity and the teaching methods em- 
ployed. There are basic parts of a 
school structure which do not readily 
lend themselves to change. These 
might logically be the toilet fa- 
cilities, boiler rooms, heating lines and 
foundations. However, with constant 
improvement in building techniques 
(we must hope the imaginative archi- 
tect will employ these) we may see 
radical changes even in these categories. 
But, assuming that these must and will 
remain as they are for the future, cer- 
tainly the architect and the educator 
should encourage the respective school 
boards and other community organiza- 
tions constantly to use the most con- 
temporary planning methods. T his 
would not only be for the child’s bene- 
fit but would enable the teacher to 
have some latitude in developing and 
using new creative teaching techniques. 
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Consideration for the basic structural 
and safety requirements in our schools 
is essential, but protection from fire 
hazards, sanitary precautions, economy 
in structure, etc., alone do not and 
should not mean that these and only 
these considerations should be _ the 
point of departure for the design. 

With a better appreciation of city 
planning, new materials, construction 
techniques and teaching methods, is it 
not our social responsibility to provide 
our teachers and children with the 
most contemporary in school plant 
facilities? Let us enable the teacher, 
through various means of lighting, to 
adjust her environment to meet her 
teaching requirements without undue 
strain on the child. Let us allow her 
to have color at her disposal for change 
of educational purposes, instead of 
making maintenance the first consider- 
ation. Let us allow the teacher to take 


her children out of doors to trees, grass 
and interesting yards that are inviting. 
Let us allow the teacher to change the 
pattern and character of the room to 
provide an interesting place to teach 
and a place of interest for the child. 
Let us provide well lighted, sanitary 
corridors that are places of learning 
and conducive to social gatherings. Let 
us provide lunch rooms and play facili- 
ties that are pleasant areas of learning 
with light and a changing pattern of 
interest. 

In other words, let us provide our 
teachers with an environment to stimu- 
late creative teaching. If we are going 
to encourage and foster a continuing 
creativity in our classrooms, then we as 
citizens have a responsibility to provide 
not only space for housing, but a 
changing, functional, well designed 
teaching environment that will meet 
the needs of our youth. 
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Discipline in Relation 
to Creative Teaching 


WARREN R. GOOD 


The goal of discipline in home and school, this article asserts, should 
be to develop “the individual who is in the habit of seeking his own 


success, directing his own destiny and cooperating in the improve- 


ment of the general welfare.” 


bees REAL purpose of modern dis- 

cipline at home and in school is to 
guide social development and adjust- 
ment. And of course, the kind of 
guidance we give depends on what we 
wish to produce. It has not been long 
since most parents and teachers sought 
implicit obedience—unquestioning do- 
cility and conformity—as evidence of 
But fortunately 
this criterion is rapidly giving way to 
the idea that initiative, self-direction 
and social conscience are the normal 
indications of wholesome development. 


successful discipline. 


Rigid control of behavior is, by its 
very nature, wholly antagonistic to 
democratic ideals. It represents an au- 
tocracy on the part of parents and 
teachers which conditions children and 
youth to expecting—and accepting—au- 
tocratic control from their “superiors” 
in later years, and to exercising their 
own imitative and compensatory des- 
potism over their “inferiors.” Similar 
control in learning and teaching re- 
quires that everybody learn the same 
things at the same time, and reproduce 
what has been learned, in acceptance of 
adult judgments of value. Under such 
conditions it is not the teacher’s fault 
if intellectual curiosity is not eradicat- 
ed, and initiative, self-direction and cre- 
ativeness stifled. 

All this sort of discipline, this fet- 
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tering of both mind and body, is out 
of place in the education of free men. 
And yet, even the most recent studies 
indicate that the majority of teachers’ 
problems in discipline, as they see 
them, are concerned with disorder, dis- 
obedience and inattention, rather than 
with lack of social adjustment and with 
the recessive behavior that betrays pres- 
ent rejection and forebodes an unhappy 
if not disastrous future. 

Too often discipline is concerned 
with means of compelling children or 
older students to act in certain ways, 
to the neglect of a psychological analy- 
sis of the process and its effects. In 
many a schoolroom pupils sit where 
they are told, ask permission to speak 
or to move, and spend the class hour 
following the teacher’s directions or 
answering his questions. For infrac- 
tions of this routine or for being tardy 
in attendance or in meeting assign- 
ments they are kept after school, as- 
signed extra tasks, given a lower mark, 
deprived of normal privileges, required 
to apologize, isolated or sent to the 
principal. And what do pupils learn 
from all this? They learn to take di- 
rections, to be prompt, to be quiet and 
to look to the teacher for the direction 





Warren R. Good is a lecturer in education, 
School of Education, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 
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of activities and conduct. They may 
also learn to be resentful, to avoid 
teacher and task and to retaliate with 
a variety of ingenious annoyances which 
bring more punishment when the cul- 
prits are apprehended—as, often, they 
are not. 
An Analytical View 
In other schoolrooms the 
takes an analytical view of procedures 
and a diagnostic attitude toward the 
evidences of maladjustment that are 
commonly called discipline problems. 
Pupils sit or move about and talk with 
others at their own decision, work much 
of the time at tasks of their own choos- 
ing, plan undertakings and execute 
them with whatever advice they wish 
to seek. There is no desperate rush 
to be inside a door before a bell rings, 
no schedule of punishments and no stu- 
dent police force watching the corri- 
The sin of 


teacher 


dors during class hours. 
tardiness is ignored unless it appears 
to indicate a disregard for responsibil- 
ity, and then it is treated as a problem 
in individual adjustment rather than 
an offense against the school routine. 
Breaches of good taste in social rela- 
tions are recognized as being due to 
ignorance or to an unsatisfied need for 
recognition, and are the basis for in- 
conspicuous educational treatment 
rather than punishment. The activities 
and the discipline display respect for 
the dignity of the individual, and en- 
courage initiative, curiosity, self-direc- 
tion and social responsibility on the 
part of each pupil. 

When discipline is based on analysis 
and diagnosis, the teacher considers his 
proposed action from the standpoint 
of the question, “What will the pupil 
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learn from it?” If he learns merely to 
comply, or if he learns to resent his 
treatment, to dislike the school and to 
wish he could escape it all, the pro- 
cedure is inferior. If he learns to meet 
his difficulties rationally, to accept re- 
sponsibility for the direction of his 
own activities and conduct, and to act 
in good faith for the welfare of him- 
self and his group, the procedure con- 
tributes to desirable social growth. It 
is certainly not too broad a generaliza- 
tion to say that penalties and punish- 
ments are inferior instruments of dis- 
cipline. ‘They are much too freely 
used in schools, largely through the 
persistence of traditions from European 
countries which educated the masses 
for subservience, and partly because 
they are very obvious expedients re- 
quiring less intelligence and skill on 
the part of the teacher than a rational 
approach. 

Mutual Respect and Tolerance 

In a rational approach to discipline, 
mere compliance is subordinate to un- 
derstanding. We want our children 
to understand why certain modes of 
behavior are followed, we want them to 
question the reasonableness of things, 
and we want them to have the habits 
of finding out about things and mak- 
ing up their own minds. That is, we 
want them to grow up as people who 
have had much practice in planning 
for the welfare of themselves and their 
communities. Furthermore, we want 
to be sure that the discipline of the 
home and of the school does not inter- 
fere with that development by incul- 
cating an attitude of subservience to the 
ideas and demands of an older genera- 
tion. That precaution implies no lack 
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of respect for one’s elders; it suggests, 
rather, the cultivation of mutual respect 
and tolerance. 

Such attitudes toward discipline will 
in themselves obviate many of the char- 
acteristic disciplinary troubles that 
plague the traditional teacher. ‘They 
place the emphasis on what the pupil 
becomes, not merely on how he be- 
haves. Many of the difficulties teachers 
have with “discipline” are due to con- 
flict between psychological needs of 
pupils and unwise provisions or re- 
Most 
prominent among these needs are the 


quirements in the classroom. 


need for recognition and the need for 
activity that challenges the interest and 
the ability of the pupil. 

If the pupil who finds no interest in 
what he is supposed to 
thetic as to sit quietly, 
trouble and may receive a high rating 


do is so apa- 
he causes no 


in citizenship. But if he squirms and 
talks with his neighbor or invents con- 
spicuous diversions he is likely to be 
reprimanded or punished. It does not 
always occur to the teacher that the 
solution may lie in cooperative direc- 
tion of activity rather than in coercion. 
Often 
ture as to suggest that the major cause 


the diversions .:are of such na- 
is lack of recognition in the “legiti- 
mate” activities of the class. Showing 
off is merely an inexpert expression of 
the commendable desire of us all to 
be respected and favorably recognized 
by our fellows. Each of us needs to be 
important. 
measure of success with academic tasks 
may seek recognition through disturb- 
ances or even in open rebellion. Every 
pupil needs the opportunity to suc- 


ceed and to win approval in activities 


The pupil who has a low 
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that are educationally valuable and 
socially worthy. 
Alertness to Personal Justice 

Concern with the immediate task 
should not monopolize so much of the 
teacher’s attention that he loses sight 
of the main objective: the development 
of young people who can take hon- 
orable free 


places in a_ society of 


men. ‘These free men, of course, will 
not really be free if they are gullible 
and unquestioningly obedient. Citizens 
who believe and do as they are told are 
especially susceptible to exploitation 
by economic and_ political vultures. 
Competent citizenship requires an 
alertness to personal justice and a con- 
cern for the general welfare, that should 
be exercised from the earliest years. 
Clearly, therefore, the foundations in 
self-direction 
should be laid in the public schools, 
and the development nurtured there. 
Unless we are seeking to encourage 
students 
to compare 


sources of information, to experiment 


critical and 


thinking 


humility and _ subservience, 


ought from childhood 
with different ways of doing things and 
to have influential voices in deciding 
what they are to do and how. 

The discipline of both the home and 
the school should recognize the dignity 
of each individual and his right to 
seek recognition and direct his own 
activities. [he problems of inappro- 
priate responses are problems for guid- 
ance, for education, not for coercion 
The goal is not the 


person who will faithfully do as he is 


and punishment. 


told, but the individual who is in the 
habit of seeking his own success, di- 
recting his own destiny and cooperating 
in improving the general welfare. 
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Teachers Need Time To Plan 


Adequate time for planning is essential if teachers are to develop 


NINA CAREY 


meaningful programs of creative instruction. 


INCE we believe that “the purpose 
of education is to induct students 
into the accepted ways of our culture 
and to provide them with the insights 
and skill necessary to improve that cul- 
ture,” 1 we find it wise to look at this 
broader function in the light of present- 
day needs. Each teacher needs to ana- 
lyze the problems and interests of his 
group, and plan in terms of these needs 
to meet present conditions. Groups of 
teachers need to work together in plan- 
ning for total groups of the same grade 
level, or the same area in subject fields. 
New teachers need the security of work- 
ing with teachers of greater experience. 
Planning time is frequently necessary 
on a broader scale. Teachers on differ- 
ent levels need to look at the total pic- 
ture. A seventh-grade teacher plans 
more effectively if he works occasionally 
with a sixth grade teacher. A senior 
high school teacher of American his- 
tory plans with better understanding if 
he has spent some time in understand- 
ing and planning with the sixth- and 
eighth-grade teachers. 

When is such planning best done? 
In special meetings before and after 
school? No, in planning periods which 
are a part of the daily schedule. This 
is not to be confused with the “free” 
period idea. The word “free” in this 
misnomer. ‘Teachers are 


usage is a 


1 Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Action for Curriculum Im- 
provement. 1951 Yearbook. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, a department of the 
National Education Association, 1951. 248 p. 
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often inclined to feel a free period is 
a personal right. Change the word 
“free” to “planning” and you change 
the significance of the period and give 
immeasurably more weight to the need 
for such a period in every teacher’s 
schedule. It becomes something imper- 
ative for the betterment of the teach- 
ing program. 

Such a change does not mean that 
the teacher’s planning time is budgeted 
in a teaching day. There must still be 
the individual’s thinking and planning 
at all hours when he is truly free even 
from the confines of the classroom. 
However, the planning period must be 
on school time if its accomplishments 
are to come largely from cooperative 
activities. 


Planning Period Varies 


Time allotment for planning periods 
varies with individual schools. In some, 
all teachers have a planning period 
every day; in others, only those who 
are guidance teachers have such a 
period. In our particular junior high 
school, the guidance teacher teaches 
the same group of students in both 
English and social studies. This group 
is his guidance group for three years, 
and he usually has two such groups at 
different grade levels. Therefore, such 
teachers have one planning period a 
day throughout the three years. 

The planning period is used for 
many kinds of activities. It is a period 
in which the teacher may counsel with 
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individual members of his groups, plan 
individually or with one or more teach- 
ers concerning some phase of his work 
or work on the necessary counselling 
record. Frequently these teachers may 
meet with the principal, coordinator or 
a supervising teacher to discuss specific 
problems or to take a look at over-all 
goals and re-evaluate what has been 
done. Sometimes these meetings are 
for the purpose of exchanging tech- 
niques of teaching. At other times, 
books or other materials are examined 
for future use. Types of meetings in 
our school, as taken from our records, 
are shown below: 

Group Meeting for Mathematics 
Teachers with City Director of In- 
struction. Subject: “Item Analy- 
sis of Test Results” (Five teachers 
CIN sscessrnmicocial 10:30-12:00 

Group Meeting for Chairmen of 
Half Grade Groups. Subject: “Re- 
sponsibility for Implementing 
Next Year’s English Program” 
(Eight teachers attending) . 2:30-3:15 

Meeting of Building Policies Com- 
mittee. Subject: “Review of Grad- 
ing Policy” (Eight teachers attend- 
NR curs i crchezesnate. “coos. 9:00-10:00 

Individual Conferences with Super- 
vising Teacher, Department of In- 
struction (For four teachers) 

throughout day 

Meeting of Art Department with 
Director of Art. Subject: “New 
Materials in Art” (Three teachers 
Ur nrere ere rer 11:50-12:30 

Group Meeting of Social Studies 
Teachers. Subject: ‘Planning for 
a Unit of Work” 11:00-11:50 
Whatever the problem is, no teacher 

is expected to carry out his plans in 
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Nina Carey is coordinator, Skinner Junior 
High School, Public Schools, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 





exactly the same way another does. As 
pupil groups vary in ability and inter- 
ests, each teacher will develop his plans 
in terms of his own group needs. 
There are times when it is worth while 
to provide exchange class visitations to 
see how the planning that has been 
done together is achieving results in 
other groups. Techniques discussed in 
a planning meeting have more mean- 
ing when seen in action and can be 
more readily evaluated. All these types 
of planning meetings are designed to 
help the teacher in the classroom and 
are a part of the in-service program of 
a school. 


City-Wide Program 
Besides the individual in-service 
meetings, central curriculum commit- 








A. Ran pace 


"SURE | allow for creative expression in 
my classes. I tell ‘em what to do, and they 
vote!" 
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tee meetings are called to study the 
city-wide program of instruction. Such 
meetings are usually called by the De- 
partment of Instruction and supply 
teachers are provided for those who at- 
tend these meetings. 

In our school system we use instruc- 
tional guides developed by teacher com- 
mittees and consultants. In developing 
such a guide, there are many problems 
that must be solved by the committee 
with the help of all teachers concerned. 
This means a great deal of group study, 


discussion and planning by many. 
School time is essential in such a 
and often several consecutive 


process 
meetings are needed. 

When the guide is finished there is 
need for individual and group plan- 
ning to implement it. Although teach- 
ers need to do individual planning, it 
lacks much of the inspiration that 
comes in sharing ideas and experiences. 
Group planning is accepted by a com- 
munity that believes in curriculum im- 
provement. Planning periods for all 
teachers are accepted when the goals 
achieved are worth while for boys and 


girls. 
Area Planning Groups 
Another phase of planning already 


mentioned is that of the area articula- 
tion groups where principals, coordina- 
tors and teachers meet to discuss prob- 
lems that arise between school levels. 
Here again supply teacher 
provided for teachers attending such 


time 1s 


meetings. 

The following agenda indicates the 
type of problems presented: 
e A round-table discussion of the ge- 
ography taught at the three levels 
the social science program. 
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"NO, No, No! Little birds fly like this!" 


° Ruestion for consider ‘ation: 

. What are we doing in the area of 
Prete at each grade level? 

2. What are some of the basic essen- 
need to know at each 


tials children 
level? 

3. What basic facts contribute to the 
concepts, attitudes, habits, and _ skills 
outlined in Chapter 5 of the Social 
Living Guide? 

4. What evaluation instrument might 
be used to test these basic facts? 

What does the community expect 
of the child in the area of geography? 
e Members of the group were re- 
quested to bring suggestions pertinent 
to these questions to the meeting after 
consulting other teachers and checking 
materials in their building. 

Misunderstandings frequently arise 
between junior and senior high school 
levels in special subject areas. Just 
what is taught in junior high school 
anyway? Why should the junior high 
have to meet the demands of the senior 
high? In one area, some of these prob- 
lems have largely disappeared as a re- 
sult of discussion and planning sessions. 
fewer students are now 


For instance, 
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dropping Latin in the first few weeks 
of senior high school and parents have 
gained new respect for the effectiveness 
of junior high school teaching because 
of meetings between teachers of the two 
levels. Senior and junior high school 
teachers in many areas in group meet- 
ings have arrived at a common agree- 
ment on amounts of work to be done, 
techniques to be used and evaluations 
to be made. They have come to recog- 
nize that teachers on the two levels are 
the same kind of teachers, wanting only 
the best for their students. Agreements, 
too, have been reached on the problem 
of the slower-learning student’s right to 
take a subject even if he is incapable of 
making an “A.” 

One of the most fruitful aspects of 
our in-service program is the annual 
pre-session planning period. School 
opens on the Tuesday after Labor Day 
with a general meeting for all school 
employees. At this time the superin- 
tendent discusses the several points of 
emphasis for the coming year. Staff 
members then meet in groups dealing 
with areas of special interest. Pupils 
register in classes Wednesday morning 
and the following two and one-half 
days of the week are devoted in each 
building to planning for the work of 
the year ahead. These days are pecu- 
liarly individual planning days for 
buildings and no city-wide meetings 
can be called. 

Without the stimulation and encour- 
agement furnished by the administra- 
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tors and coordinators however such a 
program would fail in accomplishing 
its objectives. Educational administra- 
tors, if most effective, will provide not 
only the necessary time and facilities 
for in-service planning, but will also 
furnish the needed leadership. 
Experience has led us to believe we 
better achieve our purposes in educa- 
tion when we provide school planning 
time for teachers in order to establish 
valuable contacts, cooperative plan- 
ning, overview of the total picture and 
consideration of individual problems. 





ARITHMETIC FOR Today 


Smith, Durell, Hagaman 


NEW, for 
Grades 1-8. 
Builds full un- 
derstanding of 
each process— 
and real ability 
to use arithme- 
tic in daily liv- 
ing. Ensures 
arithmetic pow- 
er for every pu- 
pil, success for 
every teacher! 


Meets 30th Yearbook Specifications 
ARITHMETIC FOR TODAY Skill- 
texts fully meet recommendations of 
the 50th Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education, “The 
Teaching of Arithmetic.” Here is a 
complete textbook program at one- 
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Health—Happiness—Success Series 


— 1953 EDITION — 


A new health presentation for these levels 


READINESS AND PRIMARY GRADES 


Awake and Away 
Growing Day by Day 
Keeping Fit for Fun 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 4, 5, 6 


All Aboard for Health 
Better Health for You 
Safeguards for Your Health 


TEEN AGE GRADES 7 AND 8 


You and Your Health 
Good Health for All 


Every sentence of the content of the last five titles 
is fresh and new. The topics covered meet the ever- 


broadening fields of experience. 
Books now available for all grades through the sixth. 


Texts for the seventh and eighth grades available 


January first. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago @ Atlanta @ Dallas @ Pasadena © Wilkes-Barre 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Harold Benjamin 
Contributors: J. Russell Morris 
and William H. Stigeman 








The great commonwealth lying south of Oregon and west of many other states 
certainly has no more than its proper share of educational problems. It was there- 
fore probably native endowment rather than environmental pressure that led the 
authors of the following statement to make their discovery of these ingenious ways 
to side-step professional difficulties. Every problem-ducker in the country, this 
editor included, must be grateful to them for their useful suggestions. 


Harold Benjamin 


How To Avoid an Educational Problem 


THE AUTHORS were impelled to the 
endeavor hereinafter described by cer- 
tain unhappy experiences in educa- 
tional discussions. These experiences 
were connected with desperate but 
clumsy attempts to escape from the 
problem under consideration. The des- 
peration came from a feeling that mem- 
bers of the conferring group were 
trapped with the problem and had no 
real prospect of regaining their free- 
dom. The clumsiness arose from trying 
to answer the question directly, a prac- 
tice that causes unnecessary embarrass- 
ment. It is virtually impossible by such 
methods to attain the comfortable feel- 
ing that the problem has been com- 
pletely whipped. 

The following suggested measures 
are derived from firsthand study of 
many discussions. It is hoped that they 
may remedy the usual deplorable situa- 
tion by supplying group leaders with 
alternative modes of retreat, enabling 
them to withdraw their forces grace- 
fully instead of abandoning the prob- 
lem, baffled and helpless. 


Reliable Techniques 
The first step is to find a scape-goat 
and ride him. Teachers can always 
blame administrators; administrators 
can blame teachers. They can both 
blame parents, politicians, radio, tele- 
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vision, or “modern education.” ‘The 
scientific name for this method is the 
goat-offense opening. If the conference 
is relatively open, however, and repre- 
sentatives of possible goats are present, 
it is better to try another method. 

An old reliable technique in almost 
any type or stage of discussion is to say 
frankly that you do not have the an- 
swer, implying at the same time by 
intonation and eyebrows that only a 
fool or a charlatan would profess to 
have the answer. This lets you out of 
having any answer. The technical term 
for this procedure is the certainly-no- 
answer gambit. 

A more modern approach is to look 
slightly embarrassed when the problem 
is presented. Hint delicately that the 
question is in bad taste. If your con- 
ferees do not rise to this bait, suggest 
generously that you are willing to take 
time to discuss the problem, but you 
had assumed it was too elementary for 
mature consideration. “I had thought,” 
you can always say as a clincher, “that 
we got into more advanced matters 
after we left the teachers college.” In 
the few situations where even this tactic 
fails to secure results, you must bring 
up your heaviest gun. “In view of—er,” 
you begin hesitatingly to show how bal- 
anced your judgment is, “the present 
state of public opinion and some of the 
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recent attacks on education, I am won- 
dering whether a discussion of this 
problem may not be misinterpreted by 
outsiders. No school man or woman 
would for a moment misunderstand, of 
course, but—ah—did you see the June 
issue of The American Legion Maga- 
zine?” ‘The we’re-not-scared-but-maybe- 
we-should-be approach is very powerful. 
It must be used carefully, however, 
because it tends to stifle discussion, 
which is the life-blood of democracy. 

A related campaign device is that of 
a whole list of assorted possible dan- 
gers attached to or emanating from the 
suggested problem. 

“Does this committee have authority 
to consider the proposed resolution? I 
doubt it. Show me in the minutes 
where it says we do.” 

“Do we know this definitely? We 
need more research before we take a 
stand. Let’s get the facts.” 

“The untrained or misinformed 
teacher will not understand this. We 
are running the risk of unfair criticism, 
hurt feelings, and—.” Here let your 
voice trail off apprehensively. 

This think-of-all-the-dangers technique 
is not very elegant, but it is almost 
fool-proof. Anybody with a little in- 
genuity can stall a discussion practi- 
cally indefinitely by this method. 

Another excellent device, that of let’s 
examine-the-philosophical-basis-first, is 
much more difficult to handle expertly. 
A good knowledge of metaphysical and 
logical terminology is indispensable for 
the skillful retrograde movement in- 
volved in this maneuver. The aim is to 
move lightly from proposition to prem- 
ise to assumption ever further back 
from the original problem until all the 
conference is lost in awe at your erudi- 
tion. Do not attempt this method un- 
less you are adequately trained for it. 

These are the standard techniques. 
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Ordinarily they will suffice. There are 
times, however, when the proponents 
of the problem are so enthusiastic and 
press so resolutely toward a solution 
that it is necessary to resort to one or 
more of the following desperate, delay- 
ing-action, scorched-earth tactics. 

Bombard the group with a formula 
like, “In a Pickwickian sense,” “As a 
substantive matter,” or “For group- 
dynamic intervals.” Any formula will 
do, so long as it means nothing and 
can therefore have any interpretation. 

Suggest a long list of “improvements” 
which are so minor that they will have 
no effect on the status quo. 

Summarize, explain, and clarify over 
and over again. Repeat everything that 
has been said by anyone and relate it 
all subordinately to what you have 
said. Go through this process whenever 
it appears that anyone is going to say 
something new. 

Beg the question in reverse. For ex- 
ample, begin with a_ problem like, 
“What should be the content of our 
core program?” Then lead the discus- 
sion artfully around corners until you 
end with, “Maybe we ought to consider 
setting up a core program.” 

In those very rare instances where, in 
spite of all such defensive blocks, any 
actual solution is proposed, bring up 
the shock reserves. They are two in 
number. 

First, say with a touch of patient 
scorn, “We have been doing this in 
Podunk for the last ten years. Ol 
course we never called it by these fancy 
names, but we have it. Come _ over 
and see it.” 

This will almost invariably stop the 
eager problem-solvers. If, miraculously, 
it fails, you have to resort to in-fighting. 

Appoint a committee. 

—J. Russell Morris and William H. 
Stigeman, Chico State College, Calif. 
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Curriculum Bulletins 








Column Editor: Eleanor Merritt 








Creative Activity in the Classroom 


THE CREATIVE TEACHER inspires 
and nurtures constructive self-expres- 
sion in the activities of the children in 
the classroom. Media for expressing 
creativity may be found in many cur- 
riculum areas. For example, in the fine 
arts area, painting and drawing are 
media for the expression of feelings and 
ideas; in the language arts, the activi- 
ties of talking, writing and dramatizing 
offer rich opportunities for self-expres- 
sion. Music, physical education, prac- 
tical arts and the social studies also 
supply many experiences wherein the 
child may express himself creatively. 
Below are listed a few of the many 
teaching guides which contain practical 
suggestions for creative activities in the 
classroom: 
> Board of Education of the City of 
New York. Art in the Elementary 
Schools. A Manual for Teachers. Cur- 


riculum Bulletin Number Two. New 
York City, New York, 1951-52. 135 p. 


Creative activity is stressed in this 
excellent publication which contains 
black and white and’ tolored illustra- 
tions. Part One deals with “Expressing 
Feelings and Idgas, Throvéh Painting, 
Drawing and Poster Designing.” Part 
Two suggests experiences in “Design- 
ing and Constructing with Various Ma- 
terials: Clay, Blocks, Paper, Cloth and 
Trimmings, Yarns and Fibers, Puppets 
and Puppetry.” A chart giving the de- 
velopmental phases in art activities, 
and a bibliography of professional ref- 
erences are included in the finahspages 
of this guide. 

& Denver Public Schools. Creative Art. 
For Use in the Elementary Schools. 
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Denver, Colorado, 1949. Eighty pages. 
The title of this pictorial guide is in- 
dicative of the nature of its contents. 
It expresses the point of view that the 
democratic way respects the child’s con- 
tribution; that learning is expressed in 
behavior change; and that behavior 
changes through experiences. This il- 
lustrated guide suggests that art in the 
school program provides experiences 
in using materials to meet develop- 
mental needs and interests; exploring 
principles of color, design and composi- 
tion; selecting, arranging and enjoying 
materials which beautify surroundings; 
clarifying and interpreting group ac- 
tivities; working on projects that carry 
over into home and community; and 
expressing individual interests through 
work with many media. 
& Cleveland Public Schools. Elemen- 
tary Art Teachers Guide. Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1950. 163 p. 

One of the general objectives of this 
valuable publication is “To foster an 
ever-growing love and desire for beauty 
in everyday living through purposeful 
creative activities.’’ Sectional title pages 
are arrangements of children’s drawings 
representing creative expression as an 
outcome of the integrated art program. 
In the introductory pages many help- 
ful suggestions are given the teacher 
concerning the philosophy, objectives, 
stages of development, art principles, 
essentials for the various grade levels, 
bulletin boards, planning and equip- 
ping the art room, the art lesson, art 
club, radio art appreciation, and the 
function of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. Areas of interest for art expe- 
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riences in the integrated program are 
also discussed, as well as art materials, 
activities and supplies. The bibliog- 
raphy lists books, magazines, bulletins 
and color reproductions. 

& Department of Public Instruction. 
A Guide for Developing a Homemak- 
ing Curriculum in Junior and Senior 
High Schools of South Dakota. Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, Pierre, 
South Dakota, 1950. 216 p. 

A four-year study of the develop- 

ments of the curriculum for homemak- 
ing education in the junior and senior 
high schools of South Dakota has 
“borne fruit” in this high quality pub- 
lication. Certain units in this home- 
making program are rich in suggestions 
for creative activity. For example, in 
the area The Home—Homemaking III, 
the unit “Selection of Furnishings and 
Care of the Home” presents problems 
of adequately meeting the family’s 
needs with a minimum outlay of 
money, keeping the exterior of house 
and yard orderly, making the yard at- 
tractive, etc. Suggested experiences here 
indicate creativity in thought and con- 
struction. A suggestive outline for a 
one-year homemaking course for boys 
in the Eleventh and Twelfth Grades is 
a helpful addition, as is the resource 
unit, “Planning for Marriage for the 
Homemaking Program for Boys and 
Girls in the Twelfth Year.” 
& Denver Public Schools. Physical 
Education Guide for the Use of Teach- 
ers of Physical Education in the Ele- 
mentary School. Denver, Colorado, 
1951, 359 p. (mimeographed) 

This comprehensive guide was devel- 
oped to help the physical education 
teacher plan worth-while seasonal and 
daily programs. Of particular interest 
was the creative rhythms section 
wherein imagination and_ self-expres- 
sion were added to the fundamental 
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movements. The parallel column or- 
ganizational pattern of this section 
consisted of: suggested approaches, 
grade level teaching suggestions, and 
music references. The supplement in- 
cludes home and sidewalk games and 
sample lesson progressions. 

& Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia. Language Arts Curriculum 
Bulletin. A Guide to the Teaching of 
Oral and Written Language in Elemen- 
tary Schools. Washington, D. C., 1950, 
157 p. 

The first of the three chapters in this 

helpful guide emphasizes the creative 
aspects of language. Freedom to create, 
factors affecting creative expression and 
examples of everyday opportunities are 
discussed in this section, “An Environ- 
ment Encouraging Expression.” Dra- 
matic play, dramatization, story mak- 
ing, story telling, enjoying poetry, 
making verses and choral speaking are 
types of creative expression discussed 
in the section, “Growth in Creativity.” 
Many examples of various types of cre- 
ative expression which were developed 
in the classroom add to the usefulness 
of this guide. The second chapter 
accents the functional aspects; the 
third chapter, the conventional aspects, 
of language. 
& New Jersey State Department of 
Education. Growth in Language from 
Kindergarten’ through High School. 
School Bulletin No. 17, Trenton, New 
Jersey, 1951, 166 p. 

Representative thinking of the public 
schools of New Jersey is reflected in this 
bulletin which required nearly eight 
years of preparation. Goals are pre- 
sented for a sound and effective lan- 
guage arts program for all grades. The 
program in the arts of listening, speak- 
ing, writing and reading are described. 
Emphasis is given to oral language, the 
two way process of speaking and listen- 
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ing. Part Three discusses the language 
arts curriculum for the primary grades, 
the middle grades, the junior high 
school and the senior high school. 
& Dade County Schools. Language 
Arts Curriculum Guide. Grades 7-12, 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 6, Miami, 
Florida, 1951, 134 p. (mimeographed) 
This interesting guide, prepared in 
loose-leaf form, contains three parts. 
Part One presents the philosophy and 
objectives of the language arts program, 
scope and sequence of the program, a 
chart of language arts skills, and a list 
of suggested units. Part Iwo suggests 
resource units, many of which contain 
learning experiences which develop 
self-expression. The units, “Telling 
Tall Tales,” “To Get a Letter Write a 
Letter,” and “Poetry, A Hand in the 
Dark,” are illustrative. These units in- 
clude a helpful paragraph telling the 
grade level for which the unit was 
taught or intended to be taught, the 
subjects included, and the situation in 
which the unit was or could be intro- 
duced. Part Three includes many prac- 
tical suggestions to teachers regarding 
aids and devices, professional books 
and materials and the like. 
> Department of Public Instruction. 
A Suggested Program in Homemaking 
for Secondary Schools. Bulletin 325, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, 1948, 167 p. 
Actual pupil problems in citizenship 
and life adjustment furnish the basis 
of this guide. Sample units for the 
junior high school level are included. 
Such units as ‘““Making Something for 
Someone,” “Making the Most of What 
I Have To Spend,” “Helping at Home,” 
“Helping with the Family Meals,” 
“Making My Own Room Livable,” 
“Learning To Care for Younger Chil- 
dren,” “Clothing Selection — Buying, 
Planning, Making,” and “Food for 
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Fun,” offer a variety of opportunities 
for self-expression. 

B® Denver Public Schools. A Music 
Guide for Junior High School. Den- 
ver, Colorado, 1950, 130 p. (mimeo.) 

This tentative guide includes as one 

of its general objectives, “To utilize 
youth’s strong emotional drive by giv- 
ing opportunity for creative expres- 
sion.” ‘The guide is in three parts: 
vocal music, music appreciation, and 
instrumental music. Suggested lists of 
materials included in each of these parts 
should provide for varying interests and 
abilities of the pupils at this level. 
B® Department of Public Instruction. 
Course of Study in Art Education for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Bulletin 262, A Progress Report. Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, 1951, 85 p. 

As a result of extensive study in 
committee meetings and conferences 
throughout the state, this progress re- 
port has been presented to help pro- 
vide an environment that stimulates 
creative activity and to establish a cur- 
riculum that provides opportunity for 
free self-expression. ‘The three-part bul- 
letin is concerned with: art education 
for the first six grades, art education 
for the secondary level, and physical 
facilities of the art-craft room. 
® Minnesota Department of Educa- 
tion. A Guide for Instruction in Music. 
Elementary School, Grades 1-8, Curric- 
ulum Bulletin No. 4, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, 1948, 176 p. 

This well-organized guide is designed 
to help miusic educators and their asso- 
ciates provide children with opportu- 
nities for musical growth. Creative, as 
well as singing, listening and rhythmic 
experiences are included for children 
at the various grade levels. Additional 
chapters give suggestions for the rural 
school music program. 
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Curriculum Research 








Column Editor: J. Bernard Everett 








A Selected Bibliography on Cooperative Curriculum Research 


MANY ASCD members have expressed 
a need for a handbook on cooperative 
curriculum research. Preparation of 
such a publication, however, will take 
considerable time. In the meantime, 
there are available many excellent mag- 
azine articles, pamphlets and _ books 
dealing with promising new develop- 
ments in research and in research meth- 
odology. 

The following carefully selected bib- 
liography has been compiled in order 
to provide an immediate source of in- 
formation and assistance to ASCD mem- 
bers. For convenience, the bibliog- 
raphy has been organized in three sec- 
tions, the titles of which are self-ex- 
planatory. 


Materials Which Provide a General 
Background of Information About 
Cooperative Curriculum Research 


ALEXANDER, WILLIAM M. “ASCD’s Role 
in Cooperative Curriculum’ Re- 
search.” Educational Leadership, 9: 
471-477, May, 1952. 

CASWELL, HOLLIS L. “Research in the 
Curriculum.” Educational Leader- 
ship, 7: 438-445, April, 1950. 

COREY, S. M. “Conditions Conducive to 
Curricular Experimentation.” Edu- 
cational Administration and Super- 
vision, 36: 209-216, April, 1950. 

CUNNINGHAM, RUTH, and MIEL, ALICE. 
“Frontiers in Educational Research 
in Elementary School Curriculum De- 
velopment.” Journal of Educational 
Research, 40: 365-372, January, 1947. 
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EVERETT, J. BERNARD. “Your Role in 
Curriculum Research.” Educational 
Leadership, 10: 63-66, October, 1952. 

FOSHAY, A. W. and HALL, J. A. “Experi- 
mentation Moves into the Class- 
room.” Teachers College Record, 51: 
353-359, March, 1950. 

JOHNSON, LOAZ w. “What Administra- 
tors Want and Will Use From Re- 
search Workers.” Growing Points in 
Educational Research, pp. 7-11. Of- 
ficial Report, American Educational 
Research Association, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1949. 

MACKENZIE, GORDON N. “Frontiers of 
Educational Research in Secondary 
School Curriculum Building.” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, 40: 
356-364, January, 1947. 

MACKENZIE, GORDON N. “Cooperative 
Testing-in-Action and Implementing 
of Ideas.” Teachers College Record, 
53: 423-428, May, 1952. 

RAUTMAN, ARTHUR L. “Using Educa- 
tional Research in Improving In- 
struction.” Educational Leadership, 
7: 181-185, December, 1949. 

SPENCE, RALPH B. “Research and Prac- 
tice: The Case for Impure Research.” 
Growing Points in Educational Re- 
search, pp. 297-302. Official Report, 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation, National Education As- 


sociation, Washington, D. C., 1949. 5 
STODDARD, GEORGE D. “Educational Re: — 


search Lacks Impact; It Avoids Con- 
troversies and Human Values.” The 
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Nation’s Schools, 49: 44-46, May, 
1952. 

THELEN, HERBERT A. “Engineering Re- 
search in Curriculum Building.” 
Journal of Educational Research, 41: 
577-596, April, 1948. 

ZIRBES, LAURA. ““Gaps in Curriculum Re- 
search.” Educational Leadership, 7: 
187-192, December, 1949. 

ZIRBES, LAURA. “Our Research Respon- 
sibilities.” Educational Leadership, 
9: 485-488, May, 1952. 


Materials Dealing More Specifically 
with Newer Aspects of Research 
Methodology 


BENNE, KENNETH D. and MUNTYAN, BOZI- 
pAR. Human Relations in Curricu- 
lum Change. pp. 216-222. New York, 
The Dryden Press, 1951. 

CAMPBELL, ANGUS. “Polling, Open In- 
terviewing and the Problem of In- 
terpretations.” The Journal of Social 
Issues, 2: 67-71, November, 1946. 

COREY, Ss. M. “‘Action Research, Funda- 
mental Research, and Educational 
Practices.” Teachers College Record, 
50: 509-514, May, 1949. 

corEY, S. M. “Curriculum Development 
Through Action Research.” Educa- 
tional Leadership, 7: 147-153, Decem- 
ber, 1949. 

KATZ, DANIEL. “Survey Techniques and 
Polling Procedures as Methods in 
Social Science.” The Journal of So- 
cial Issues, 2: 62-66, November, 1946. 

LEWIN, KURT. “Action Research and 
Minority Problems.” The Journal of 
Social Issues, 2: 34-46, November, 
1946. 

WRIGHTSTONE, J. W. “Research Action 
Programs for Research Bureaus.” 
Journal of Educational Research, 42: 
623-629, April, 1949. 


Which Describe, Discuss 
and Interpret Recent Projects in 
Cooperative Curriculum Research 
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BANKS, T.; FARLEY, E.; POWERS, 0O.; VAN- 
DERMEER, F.; WALDORF, R.; and COREY, 
s. M. “We Tested Some Beliefs About 
the Biographical Method.” The 
School Review, 59: 157-163, March, 
1951. 

COREY, Ss. M. “Educational Research and 
the Solution of Practical Problems.” 
Educational Leadership, 9: 478-484, 
May, 1952. 

CUNNINGHAM, RUTH, and _ ASSOCIATES. 
Understanding Group Behavior of 
Boys and Girls. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950. 

DIMOND, STANLEY. “The Detroit Citi- 
zenship Study.” Social Education, 12: 
356-358, December, 1948. 

ELLIFF, JESSIE and FOSHAY, A. W. “Action 
Research Means Cooperation: From 
the Viewpoint of Consultant and 
Principal.” Educational Leadership, 
7: 167-170, December, 1949. 

FARLEY, EDGAR S. and OVERTON, HARRY. 
“Improving Discussion As a Means of 
Improving Understanding.” The 
School Review, 59: 403-409, October, 
1951. Same condensed in Education 
Digest, 17: 8-9, December, 1951. 

HAND, HAROLD C. How the Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program 
Basic Studies Can Help You Improve 
Your High School. MWlinois Second- 
ary School Curriculum Program 
Bulletin, No. 13. Springfield, Il- 
linois, 1951. 

THE HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF 
SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION. “A Prog- 
ress Report.” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, 49: 305-362, February, 1948. 

HORACE MANN-LINCOLN STUDY GROUP. 
“Recommended: Group Research for 
Teachers.” Teachers College Record, 
50: 108-113, November, 1948. 

JENKINS, DAVID H. and LIPPITT, RONALD. 
Interpersonal Perceptions of Teach- 
ers, Students, and Parents. Washing- 
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ton, D. C., Adult Education Service, 
1951. 

LIPPITT, RONALD. Training in Commu- 
nity Relations Toward New Group 
Skills. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1949. 

RUCKER, D. C. and PITTMAN, ALICE. “Ac- 
tion Research Means Cooperation: 


From the Viewpoint of School Super- 


visors.” Educational Leadership, 7: 
164-167, December, 1949. 


SMITH, MARY NEEL. “Action Research 
to Improve Teacher Planning Meet- 
ings.” The School Review, 60: 142- 
150, March, 1952. 

SMITH, MARY NEEL. “Making Parent 
Discussion Groups More Effective.” 
The School Review, 60: 331-337, Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

WANN, KENNETH. “Teachers as Research- 
ers.” Educational Leadership, 9: 489- 
495, May, 1952. 
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The big hollow blox that interlock . . . build full, 
child-size articles quickly, with minimum teacher 
help! Set the scene for any project... use them 
from nursery right on up through primary grades 
. »» Mor-Pla Blox hold interest all the way! Solve 
the problem of how to get most play value from 
your equipment . . . choose MOR-PLA! 
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The Listening Post 








Column Editor: C. Glen Hass 
Contributor: Floyd L. Haight 








Unfair Attacks on Education Generate Renewed Support 


UNFAIR CRITICISM sometimes 
achieves good in arousing interest 
otherwise undreamed of. No doubt the 
unfair and unwarranted article written 
by Irene Kuhn in the June issue of 
the American Legion Magazine accom- 
plished just that result among the 
rank and file of the American Legion 
members. 

The American Legion, more than 
most organizations, is made up of mem- 
bers of all walks of life. Also this 
organization, more than most organiza- 
tions, contains thousands of dues-pay- 
ing members who seldom attend a 
business meeting. They support the 
American Legion because they feel the 
Legion has done constructive work in 
services for the community and the 
public school, as well as for the veteran. 


Long History of Support by 
American Legion 

The services of the American Legion 
to the public schools have been long 
and valuable. In the early years of its 
existence, the Legion initiated the idea 
of American Education Week and it 
continues to lend its cooperation in this 
activity. National commanders have 
many times gone before Congressional 
committees taking a stand in favor of 
federal aid for education. Through the 
years the Legion in local, district, state 
and national meetings and conventions 
has passed resolutions supporting bet- 
ter education for American youth. 

One such resolution, passed in the 
American Legion National Convention 
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in 1949, received noteworthy attention 
and wide acceptance by educators and 
book companies as well as other organi- 
zations. It concerned the evaluation of 
instructional materials and set up the 
following criteria for judging them: 

1. “In the study of democracy, both its 
accomplishments and failures are 
examined. 

2. “In the treatment of the individual’s 
relationship to government, his obli- 
gations are stressed as well as his 
rights. 

3. “In the presentation of the bitter 
truths of the history of democracy, 
an attempt is made to present con- 
structive recommendations for pre- 
venting recurrence of the undesira- 
ble results described. 

4. “The materials help students to de- 

velop their own methods of propa- 

ganda analysis to be applied to all 
situations. 

“In dealing with controversial is- 

sues, both sides of the issue are 

fairly presented.” 1 


Or 


Legion Posts React to Unfair Attack 


In spite of this valuable work, certain 
departments and local posts sometimes 
have drifted away from the general 
aims of the Legion. Unfortunately, 
these deviations are often played up by 
certain newspapers more spectacularly 
than all of the constructive work which 
has been done by the Legion. Such was 
the case with Irene Kuhn’s article. 


1 Educational Leadership, March 1951. 
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However, the untruthfulness and un- 
fairness of the statements made in her 
article aroused not only the active Le- 
gion members but also the easy-going, 
dues-paying members who seldom at- 
tend a meeting. The result was that 
many Legion posts across the country 
passed resolutions indicating their dis- 
approval of the ideas in the article, and 
expressing an assurance of the Legion’s 
faith in and support of the public 
schools. Some Legion posts even started 
resolutions through the proper chan- 
nels requesting the national organiza- 
tion to take similar action. Such local 
action led through the Department of 
Illinois up to the National Convention 
at New York City, August 25-28, 1952, 
and resulted in the passing of two reso- 
lutions, No. 211 and No. 212.2 


Resolutions Passed by 1952 
Convention 

The first resolution, No. 211, com- 
mended the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the teaching profession for 
their continued assistance to (1) the 
Americanism Program of the American 
Legion, which includes the American 
Education Week, Oratorical Contests, 
Junior Baseball, Boys and Girls State, 
Child Welfare, Poppy Day, Scholarship 
Awards, etc. (2 their fight against 
subversive groups. 

It is worth noting that the Ameri- 
can Legion national organization took 
cognizance of the strong resolution 


2Copies may be secured by writing to the 
National Headquarters, American Legion, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, or to the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


against communism passed at the Na- 
tional Education Association Conven- 
tion in St. Louis, July 5 and 6, 1950. 
This resolution, in part, and an amend- 
ment to the by-laws: 

1. Excluded from membership in 
NEA any member of the Communist 
Party. 

2. Requested that members of the 
Communist Party shall not be em- 
ployed in our schools, and that Com- 
munist organizations and Communist 
front organizations should be required 
by law to register with the Attorney- 
General of the United States. 

The second resolution, No. 212, ex- 
pressed the Legion’s intent to defend 
the public schools against subversive 
attacks. It acknowledged with pride 
the achievement of the public schools 
and their effective work in building 
and safeguarding the ideals of Ameri- 
can citizens. Realization was also 
shown that other subversive groups be- 
sides communists are attempting, 
through raising false issues and sinister 
criticism, to do injury to the public 
schools by causing doubt and confusion 
concerning their integrity and_ effec- 
tiveness. 

Perhaps these two resolutions would 
never have been offered had it not been 
for the stimulus of the Kuhn article. 
There is considerable satisfaction, to 
those who have the interests of our 
public schools at heart, that the public 
has again risen to the defense of the 
public schools against unfair attack. 
—Floyd L. Haight, teacher, Dearborn 
Public Schools, Dearborn, Michigan. 


REPRINTS of this article are available from the Defense Commission, NEA, 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Bernard, Harold W. Mental Hygiene 
for Classroom Teachers. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Company, 1952. 472 p. 


Since mental hygiene is a point of 
view —a frame of reference—as the au- 
thor states in the preface of this in- 
teresting book, it is most fortunate that 
this book is directed to the classroom 
teacher who finds each year that her 
problems are increasing in number and 
complexity. In this volume the teacher 
is helped to see each child as an indi- 
vidual possessed of fundamental needs 
and desires and who can be helped to 
attain his maximum potentiality where 
teachers are possessed of insights and 
understandings. Especially noteworthy 
is the fact that this book deals construc- 
tively with problems instead of pre- 
senting data generally gleaned in clin- 
ics for the maladjusted. Practices which 
are described are applicable to schools 
wherever they exist. Of special value 
is the part dealing with the mental 
health of the teacher as a person. 


The Concept of Needs 


The book is divided into four parts 
the first of which deals with human 
needs and mental hygiene, the nature 
of maladjustment, meeting the needs 
of children and the special needs of 
adolescents. ‘The clear-cut discussion 
of the nature of needs is unusually 
good. While pointing out that the 
classification of needs varies with dif- 
ferent authors, Bernard says: “In this 
book, needs are classified into three 
categories with representative subdi- 
visions—subdivisions which are con- 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Ruth Streitz 








sidered to be illustrative rather than 
inclusive. ‘These categories are organic 
needs, personal needs, and_ social 
needs.” (p. 31) Differentiation between 
the needs of children and the special 
needs of adolescents furnishes material 
for two excellent chapters. 


Relationship of Teachers and Pupils 


Part II entitled “Mental Hygiene in 
the Classroom” focuses attention upon 
the practical working relationships of 
the teacher and her pupils which not 
only deal with the effect of the teach- 
er’s personality upon the behavior of 
the pupils but also with matters of 
discipline, adjustment, personality 
problems and the like. Some wide- 
spread practices in the classroom are 
listed as “questionable” and others are 
discussed as “constructive classroom ap- 
proaches to mental health.” 

Under the title “Special Approaches 
to Mental Health,” Part III shows the 
place art, writing, drama play in re- 
leasing tensions and providing whole- 
some outlets for the individual. Espe- 
cially constructive from the teacher’s 
viewpoint is the chapter entitled “Lim- 
itations and Precautions Regarding 
Mental Health.” Here is found a sane 
and balanced treatment of the often 
misunderstood topic. 

“The Teacher’s Mental Health” is 
discussed in Part IV and offers a very 
real challenge to all members of the 
teaching profession. Throughout the 
book Professor Bernard has endeavored 
to be helpful and constructive yet real- 
istic in discussing the various problems 
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1952 ASCD Yearbook 


GROWING UP 
in an anxious AGE 


Prepared by: the 1952 ASCD Yearbook Committee: Ruth Cunningham, chairman, John J. 
Brooks, Margaret Braidford, Howard Lane and Vinal Tibbetts; and by four Regional Teams. 
Introduction is by Otto Klineberg. 


This volume deals with the problems faced by boys and girls, children and youth, who are 


growing up in today’s world of anxiety and of opportunity. Major sections are: 


* Living in a Confused World 


Team chairman: Lavone Hanna 


* Cultural Expectations for Children 


Team chairman: Celia Burns Stendler 


* Continuity and Change in a Technological World 


Team chairman: Carson McGuire 


* How Relationships Develop 


Team chairman: Dorothy McCuskey 


Price: $3.50 per copy 


Order from: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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which relate to the field of mental 
health. Mental Hygiene for Classroom 
Teachers is a book that will prove ex- 
ceedingly helpful not only to prospec- 
tive teachers in training but to the 
experienced teacher, supervisor or 
principal who wishes to help children 
live better and more constructive 
lives.—Ruth Streitz, professor of educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus. 


> Clapp, Elsie Ripley. The Use of Re- 
sources in Education. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1952. 174 p. 


The title of this book is a very happy 
one. During the past fifteen years the 
words “resource” and “resources” have 
crept into the professional literature to 
such an extent that today many schools 
use the terms with ease and fluency, but 
the interpretations however are as wide 
and diverse as the school systems em- 
ploying them. Of special value in Miss 
Clapp’s book, The Use of Resources in 
Education, is the functional use of the 
word “resources.” These are to be 
found in any community if one but 
sees with “the inner eye.” Materials as 
resources are within the grasp of all 
schools—privileged and underprivi- 
leged—if the teachers are so fortunate 
as to work under the insightful guid- 
ance of a creative leader. 


Education Is Life 


In describing the resources which 
were experienced both in Kentucky and 
in West Virginia, Miss Clapp makes 
one understand the true meaning of 
education as it is lived in a real com- 
munity. One catches her enthusiasm 
for Dewey’s definition, “education is 
life,’ her interest in “living-resources” 
wherever people are gathered together, 
her belief in the undreamed of possi- 
bilities for education to be found in 
one’s midst and for the joy and satisfac- 
tion which come when one works with 
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and for the people of a community 
possessed of common purposes and 
common goals. 

This is a book of courage as well as 
insight into human problems. For all 
who know and admire Miss Clapp’s 
work, The Use of Resources in Educa- 
tion is indeed a document of stimula- 
tion and guidance for those who wish 
to have education meet the needs of 
both individuals and groups in more 
realistic and functional ways. The clos- 
ing chapter entitled “Restoration and 
Recovery” is the climax of the book. 
It will leave the thoughtful reader pro- 
foundly touched by the accomplish- 
ments of this small group of people who 
set to work with faith and determina- 
tion to salvage human beings and at the 
same time, to establish a program of 
education as a reality rather than merely 
talking about it in vague generalities. 

Some may question the anecdotal 
nature of the book, which this reviewer 
admits is extensive, but at least this 
reveals the human aspects of the under- 
takings and gives warmth to what might 
otherwise be a mere recital of incidents. 
—Ruth. Streitz, professor of education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


& Cleugh, M. F. Psychology in the 
Service of the Schools. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. 178 p. 


“The wise teacher will find that he 
progresses further in knowledge and 
understanding of his pupils if he pro- 
ceeds cautiously, has a proper respect 
for facts, knows how to keep his specu- 
lations and inferences under control, 
and expresses himself in simple and un- 
equivocal language. As his judgment 
improves and clarifies, he will see how 
his common sense rightly used can be a 
most valuable tool, much more valuable 
than half-baked and half-comprehended 
dabblings in psychology.” 
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Your professional library is incomplete without these ASCD booklets .. . 


Instructional Leadership 


in Small Schools 
Prepared by an ASCD Committee: Kate V. Wofford, chairman 


Emphasizes the pivotal role instructional leadership can play in fostering 
good practices in the small school. Its lively style, its closeness to 
children and the classroom, make this booklet particularly valuable to 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, students of education—to all 
persons concerned with cooperative efforts toward solution of common 


problems. 


88 pages Price: $1.25 


xkk* 


Teachers for Today's Schools 
Prepared for ASCD by Laura Zirbes 


This booklet develops a new and challenging approach to pre-service 
education of teachers. It presents a sweeping analysis of constructive 
efforts of the past to improve teacher education. Carefully and master- 
fully, it outlines an “evaluative approach” to the professional orientation 


of students in teacher education institutions. 


84 pages Price: $1.25 
Order these timely ASCD publications from the 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Thus writes Mr. M. F. Cleugh, Senior 
Lecturer, University of London, Insti- 
tute of Education, in his book, Psychol- 
ogy in the Service of the Schools. 

Mr. Cleugh seems to have had un- 
fortunate experiences with teachers 
who lacked the ability to apply intel- 
ligently the theoretical knowledge they 
had of the newer psychology. For here 
and there, throughout his book, he in- 
veighs strongly against the teacher who 
“dabbles” in psychology. To this re- 
viewer, however, it seems that taken by 
and large, the students and “dabblers” 
make up a small proportion indeed of 
the teachers; that what is still needed 
in the training of most teachers is in- 
struction in mental hygiene; that the 
people far more urgently in need of 
being reached are those unaware of the 
motivation behind children’s behav- 
ior—those unaware of background 
influences. For there are still too many 
who, frustrated by the lack of imme- 
diate relief from a child’s aggressive be- 
havior, maintain that “What he needs 
is a good old-fashioned spanking.” 

Fortunately Mr. Cleugh’s book is val- 
uable to these as well. For the author, 
while instilling the necessity of a sense 
of balance, perspective and a common 
sense attitude in applying psychological 
principles, devotes most of the book to 
giving instruction, in simple intelligible 
langauge, in those principles. 


The Teacher’s Job 


Mr. Cleugh considers the teacher’s 
job to be chiefly one of selection. She 
must learn to differentiate between 
signs of difficulties that can be dealt 
with directly and those that are the 
result of underlying tension and need 
the aid of a psychologist. She must be 
aware of the criteria for mental health, 
and should learn to judge a child’s be- 
havior not in terms of its troublesome- 
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ness to her but rather in relation to 
the child’s future usefulness and hap- 
piness as a member of society. 

To these ends the author fills his 
book with numerous case _ histories. 
Some are detailed. But in the chapter 
entitled, “A Mixed Bag of Examples,” 
seventy cases are given. These are brief, 
but particularly valuable because they 
deal with situations that deviate only 
slightly from normal, and help towards 
an awareness of the pitfalls that exist 
for the average child. Valuable also 
are the practical suggestions as to what 
to do in particular cases. 

In his last chapter, “Child Guid- 
ance,” Mr. Cleugh stresses the urgent 
need for teachers to pay more attention 
to the causes rather than the results of 
behavior. Thus regressive rather than 
aggressive behavior will receive the 
larger share of attention which it de- 
serves. —Jda Klein Sternberg, Public 
School 41, Bronx, New York City. 


OTHER SUGGESTED READINGS 

As its title suggests, Student Activities 
in Secondary Schools (Ronald Press, 
1952), by Edgar G. Johnson and Ron- 
ald G. Faunce is a comprehensive book. 
Well-organized and detailed, it consid- 
ers the homeroom, clubs, assemblies, so- 
cial activities, camping, speech and mu- 
sic, athletics and other ingredients in the 
high school program. It is thorough 
rather than novel with a strong empha- 
sis on applications rather than theory. 

Two recent books are concerned with 
special areas. Elementary Social Studies 
Instruction (Longmans, Green and Co., 
1952) is a lengthy (486 pp.) treatment 
of this field by Maurice P. Moffatt and 
Hazel H. Howell. A good deal of gen- 
eral information (e.g., an entire chap- 
ter on “The Modern Teacher’’) has 
been included. Whether so much ex- 
traneous content strengthens or lessens 
the book’s value depends on the organi- 
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zation of the methods course in which 
it is used. This reviewer felt that the 
material was sound, but that a some- 
what shorter volume would have been 
of equal utility in the usual college 
classroom. Harrington Wells’ Elemen- 
tary Science Education (McGraw-Hill, 
1951) is a good addition in a field in 
which relatively few texts have ap- 
peared since World War II. The author 
treats science experiences for children 
in early, middle, and later childhood; 
then deals with resource aids in detail. 


‘Foundations and Philosophy 


“ In highly readable prose, George S. 


Counts recently has completed Educa- 
tion and American Civilization (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1952). It is a substantial book (491 
pp-) and deals comprehensively with 
the problems of a world he char- 
acterizes as “increasingly strange and 
even terrifying.” (p. 1) Much of the 
content is not novel to the well-read 
adult, as when the ingredients which 
have made America, the impact of tech- 
nology, or potentialities for “a new 
dark age” (p. 209), or “‘a fabled golden 
age of man” (p. 212) are discussed. Yet 
Counts has achieved a fresh, provoca- 
tive synthesis in his presentation. Re- 
gardless of whether or not one agrees 
with Dr. Counts, he will find the book 
stimulating reading, perhaps most of all 
the concluding chapters which consider 
educational and social forces (pp. 433- 
#72). 

The title of E. V. Sayers’ First Course 
in Philosophy of Education (Henry 
Holt and Co., 1952) seemed a trifle mis- 
Jeading to this reviewer in the sense 
that Dr, Sayers’ analyses are more pro- 
found and deep than many expository 
treatments of philosophy. An excellent 
book which concludes with vital state- 
ments regarding the meaning of educa- 
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tional philosophy for schools in a dem- 
ocratic society. 


Recent Pamphlets of Merit 


Much splendid material appears in 
pamphlet form each year. Frequently 
it is “lost” in the limbo of libraries too 
busy to catalogue paper-backed items. 
Partly to remedy this difficulty several 
worthy booklets are described below. 

As one outcome of its significant Co- 
operative Study in Elementary Educa- 
tion, the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools (316 Peach- 
tree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.) has pre- 
pared an excellent collection of pamph- 
lets. Outstanding among them is Eval- 
uating the Elementary School ($2.50 
bound), a detailed (325 pp.) instru- 
ment for creative self-appraisal by school 
staffs. “Program,” “Resources,” Plan- 
ning” and similar elements are consid- 
ered. It is a first-rate application of new- 
er concepts of evaluation. Other attrac- 
tive materials from the same source: 
Promising Practices in Elementary Edu- 
cation, a descriptive pictorial booklet; 
Education of Elementary School Person- 
nel, dealing with recruitment and pre- 
and in-service education; and an eye- 
pleasing statement of criteria for desir- 
able educational programs entitled 
Good Schools for Children. 

Henry Harap has made a needed con- 
tribution in Social Living in the Cur- 
riculum (Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, $1.00) which presents his de- 
scriptive analysis of the core program 
in action. Much of the content is made 
up of firsthand descriptions of schools 
devoting a block of time daily to activ- 
ities which provide avenues to im- 
proved social living. 

It will be a genuine loss to persons 
interested in evaluation if they fail to 
obtain Evaluating Pupil Progress from 
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Growing Up in an Anxious Age (1952) Demonstrates the sustained and cooperative effort 
of various specialists in solving ssa faced by boys and girls growing up today’s 
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Action for Curriculum Improvement (1951) Action story of why and how people work together 
for ‘better ecnoo! proprams and) bebter <COmMUDIIES................5...c.c.seccisseorsstacsecotusdecesssdsoonesvsnesssees 


Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools (1950) Mental health as related to the growth and 


development of children and youth......... 


Toward Better Teaching (1949) Examples of wiiaieia practices in seven significant areas 


Large Was Our Bounty me The school’s responsibilities in siletinntien and iain our 


natural resources ......... PEE rato A aa Ss eee 


Organizing the Elementary School for Living and Learning (1947) 
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Leadership Through Supervision (1946) Status and function of supervision and role of leader- 


ship in curriculum improvement 


PAMPHLETS 


Better Than Rating: New Approaches to Appraisal of Teaching Services (1950)... 


Discipline for Today's Children and Youth (1944) ................. 
Education for International Understanding (1948) 
Group Processes in Supervision (1948).......... 
Instructional Leadership in Small Schools (1951) 

Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum (1946) ... 

Teachers for Today’s Schools (1951) ... 

The Three R's in the Elementary School (1952)... 

Time and Funds for Curriculum Development (1951) ae 
What Does Research Say About Arithmetic? (1952) 
Child Growth and Development Chart................... 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Bibliography on Elementary Education and Related Fields (1950 edition) 
Bibliography on Secondary Education and Related Fields (1951 edition) 
Bibliography on Supervision and Curriculum Development (1952 edition) 
List of Outstanding Teaching and Learning Materials (1951 edition) 
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the California State Department of Ed- 
ucation, a comprehensive study of the 
varied phases of appraisal. Achieve- 
ment, personality, character, behavior, 
etc., are considered. 


The Primary School: Stop! Look! 
Evaluate! is a worthy addition to the 
pamphlets distributed by the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1200 Fifteenth Street N.W., 
Washington, D. C. (75¢) ... The Na- 
tional Education Association has com- 
pleted The 1952 “PR” Guide, biblio- 
graphic guide to public relations publi- 
cations and audio-visual material (15¢) 
... The University of Delaware Press has 
produced Freedom Is Ourselves, by Dean 
W. O. Penrose, a successful effort to 
help teachers and other citizens become 
better informed regarding legal aspects 
of civil liberties, political privileges and 
public duties . . . In a more specific 
vein, the C.I.O. Council (218 East State 
Street, Columbus 15) has contributed 
Keep Them Free, an interpretation of 
The Ohio State University controversy 
stemming from the July 11, 1951 visit of 
Dr. Harold O. Rugg which eventuated 
in the University Trustees’ decision that 
“all speakers appearing on the campus 
shall be cleared through the president’s 
office.” 


The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews continues to prepare im- 
portant booklets in intergroup rela- 
tions. Three new items are Helen F. 
Storen’s Readings in Intergroup Rela- 
tions, Gordon W. Allport’s The Resolu- 
tion of Intergroup Tensions, and Mar- 
garet M. Heaton’s Feelings Are Facts. 
Equally prolific, Science Research Asso- 
ciates has published a variety of new 
“Life Adjustment Booklets,” primarily 
for young adolescents and/or their 
teachers: What Is Honesty? Baby-Sit- 
ters’ Handbook, High School Ahead, 
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Your Behavior Problems, and Facts 
About Juvenile Delinquency. 


Other Publications of Interest 


Ruth Wagner and Ivah Green have 
done the unusual in Put Democracy to 
Work (Henry Schuman, 1952). Writ- 
ing for children, and without platitudes 
or undue generality, they give an inter- 
pretation of how democracy works in 
everyday living. Teachers will welcome 
this addition to an underdeveloped 
area in so far as children’s books axe 
concerned. 

Since the ’30’s the chaotic condition 
of the world has made it next to im- 
possible to publish a statement of edu- 
cational practices in countries around 
the world. Now Arthur Henry Moehl- 
man (not to be confused with the late 
Arthur B. Moehlman) and Joseph S. 
Roucek have edited a useful series of 
essays entitled Comparative Education 
(Dryden, 1952) . Eleven writers describe 
current piactices and conditions in 15 
countries, the Arab states, and Africa. 
Recommended for the majority of 
teachers who know so little of the shape 
of the educational world overseas and 
its portent for American children who 
will share the shrinking globe with the 
children now in the schools of Turkey 
and Russia; Czechoslovakia and Japan. 

With swarms of children moving into 
the intermediate grades Arthur Witt 
Blair and William H. Burton will find 
many interested readers for Growth and 
Development of the Preadolescent (Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951); a 
good treatment, well footnoted . . . 
James Mursell’s Psychology for Modern 
Education (Norton, 1952) deserves to 
join the growing list of intelligent writ- 
ings in this field as a text and standard 
reference.—Harold G. Shane, professor 
of education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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